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The President’s Desk 
A GEorRGIA mother writes: 


SOME PROBLEMS We are nearing the close of our first year’s work in our Parent-Teacher 
OF PARENTS Association, and before we break up for the summer we would like 

so much to have some plan for vacation work that might be helpful 
to the children. We have no supervised play, and there are children in our town who 
sadly need good, uplifting influences thrown around them. They need a chance to acquire 
ability to construct, instead of destroying. We have nothing for the mass ‘of the little 
ones. We have no money at our command except as we might earn it, and our school 
board is heavily in debt for the new high-school building, of which we are proud. 


The question asked by this mother is one that at this season of the year is 
being asked by so many mothers that CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE prints the 
letter and welcomes suggestions. 

When schools close, children have time for lessons that the home is best 
fitted to give. Fathers and mothers should have definite plans for useful, 
happy occupation for each child during vacation. Regular duties can be 
given for which there is no time during school sessions. 

“ The Back Yard Garden,” a book reviewed in this issue of Cu1Lp- WELFARE, 
gives one line of wholesome, interesting, and useful work for boys or girls. 
“Success in Hens” offers another outlet for them. 

The Home Culture Contests, which Mrs. Reeve describes in this magazine, 
can be applied to any village or town. — 

A little planning by the parents may open many pleasures to the boys and 
girls. Some mothers might agree to give one morning a week to a cooking 
class. 

Other mothers might take another morning for a dress-making class, letting 
each girl cut and make a dress for herself, limiting the cost to one or two 
dollars. 

Corn clubs and canning clubs have been sources of profit and pleasure to 
both boys and girls. 

Groups of children may be organized into Audubon clubs, which were 
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described in March Cuitp-WeELFARE. Where ten organize and send ten 
cents each, a beautiful colored set of bird pictures is sent. A mother who can 
lead such*a club can interest the children to learn all about the birds near 
them, and to spend hours watching for them, learning their songs, and their 
habits. 

Another group of children could be interested in collecting all varieties of 
flowers growing wild, learning what they are and making a list of those that 
they find. ‘There are many books with colored pictures of flowers, making 
it easy to learn their names. With this could be combined a study of the trees 
and a collection of the different varieties of leaves. 

Hare and Hounds is a game which makes a tramp through the country 
an exciting day for young people. 

A baseball team for the boys should be encouraged. 

The Home Education Division of the Bureau of Education has prepared 
a reading course for boys and girls, which is interesting and instructive. A 
certificate will be given to those who complete it. 

Vacation is a good time to encourage the reading of standard books which 
everyone should read. 

If there is no library available, each family might well purchase one book, 
and contribute it to a circulating library. The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
will furnish lists of books that are suitable. 

Each child should share in some degree the work of the home, whether it 
be in town or country. 

The Boy Scouts will supply instructions as to organizing a chapter. Some 
fathers should be willing to be the leaders. 

Are there any shut-ins or others overburdened and in sorrow—it is an 
opportunity to cultivate in children the thought for others and the spirit of 
helpfulness. 

Vacation is a season when the home holds undisputed sway over the 
children. It is a precious season for the infilling of the spirit, for getting near 
to the inner life of the children, for comradeship, sympathy, and study of each 
one’s needs and nature. 

Each community offers different opportunities to the children. 

Wise are the mothers who are turning over in their minds the question, 
“ What shall we do for the children in vacation?” There is just one thing 
parents should not do, and that is to provide no occupation, no work and no 
pleasures for the children. 

Nothing to do surely leads into mischief. “ How doth the busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour” has its lesson for children. The habit of being 
busy is one that can be cultivated in childhood. 


“WE organized in January and have forty-two paid-up members. 
MESSAGE FROM \Ve find there is much to be done and so little to do with 


A PARENT- 
TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
IN MISSOURI 


that we are bringing all our courage and bravery to the front. 
Our school water supply is poor, if not positively dangerous. 
Our grounds are in a bad condition, and we have no walks. 
We have no school funds and every dollar must be raised by 
our organization. Our fellow townsmen are responding by 
acting on investigation committees and computing costs. I feel that we will suc- 
ceed in the end, but it will mean much labor. 

“As to our.meetings, we have been able to help each other throuch our 
query box and the loan papers we secured from Washington. This getting to- 
gether of parents and teachers must be productive of great and lasting good 
to our community. T feel that each mother and teacher of our land owes you 
a tribute of thanks for helping us to see our duty.” 
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Summer gives a fine chance to interest some of the older pupils of the 
school in beautifying the school grounds. With a little direction they could 
make the walks and plant vines and trees. 

Some of the public-spirited men could advise concerning the water supply. 
The interior of the school as well as the exterior should be improved during 
vacation. It only requires the interest of the parents to do all that is required. 
The school used as a social centre must be made attractive. It should have 
its grounds as well kept as the Country Club. 


“In discharging the somewhat arduous duties of a mother of 

seven, | have been prevented from writing sooner. It was my 
MOTHER HOISTS fortune to teach in the public schools until my marriage. Since 
A DANGER then I have had my children to teach, so I have never been out 
SIGNAL of school work. 

“ The present trend of affairs is taking the responsibility off the shoulders of 
the parents and placing it in the hands of a corporation, namely, the school. 
This is all wrong. The school is merely an auxiliary to the home, a sort of 
first aid to the injured, and as such is a very great blessing, but when the 
position is reversed it is time to hoist a danger signal. I wish I might be able 
to persuade parents to realize and assume their own responsibilities.” 


A KENTUCKY 


THE growth of public approval of the.mothers’ pension has 
been phenomenal. Twenty-one States have in some form or 
another adopted the idea. New York desired to consider it 
before introducing a bill for it and a commission was ap- 
pointed to look into it. The report of the New York State 
Commission on Relief for Widowed Mothers says that there 
is a need for government assistance for the widowed mother 
with dependent children and that it is feasible to provide efficient, wise and 
administrative machinery for the State to meet this need. The commission 
made its report to the Legislature in March. It was said to be economically 
wise as well as morally sound for the State to grant relief in the homes of 
worthy mothers rather than to force them to the alternative of commitment, 
or of working, to the consequent loss of human life. 

From the city of New York there are more than 5000 children of widowed 
mothers who were committed for poverty alone, and for the care of each the 
city pays between $2.50 and $3 a week. 


NEW YORK 
STATE 
RECOMMENDS 
MOTHERS’ 
PENSIONS 


GOVERNOR CRAIG, of North Carolina, has taken a step so far 
in advance of what has yet been done by any Governor in 
recognizing the mothers of the State, that by permission we 
are giving the facts to our readers, hoping that every Gov- 
ernor may find it possible to give this valuable recognition and 
encouragement to the mothers who are bearing and rearing 
the coming citizens of the State. To every mother whose 
baby’s birth is registered, the following letter is sent: 


HELPS TO 
MOTHERS BY 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 
GOVERNOR AND 
BOARD OF 
HEALTH 


Dear MapaM: 


From the vital statistics records of our State I have just learned that you have had 
your baby’s birth recorded. I am taking this opportunity of congratulating you upon 
your motherhood, and of expressing my sincere wish that your baby will not only reach 
strong healthy maturity, but will become a valuable, useful citizen. 

I want to compliment you also upon your wisdom and foresight in availing yourself 
of the privilege offered by the new law of having made a permanent, official record of 
your baby’s birth. The certificate of your baby’s birth is now placed on permanent file 
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in a fireproof vault. Official copies of this or any other certificate may be secured when- 
ever necessary. 

Permanent, official recording of every birth and death is a very important matter. 
It will not be many years before official records of birth may frequently be required in 
order to enter school, to work in factories, to vote, to marry, to hold office, to establish 
identity, legitimacy, right to hold property, and so on. Lack of such records frequently 
causes serious legal complications, personal embarrassment, and inconvenience. 

Complete records of deaths are even more important, not only from a legal viewpoint, 
but particularly in consideration of public health. In this connection, I may say that the 
State Board of Health have requested that they be permitted to add a note and to inclose 
with this letter some literature on the care of babies. I trust that you will find the literature 
of value, and that you will co-operate in every way possible with this Board in the work 
they are carrying on, especially in having every birth and death promptly recorded. 

With best wishes for the baby, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Locke CRAIG, 
Governor. 


Accompanying Governor Craig’s letter is sent the following letter from the 
North Carolina State Board of Health: 


DEAR MADAM: 

With Governor Craig’s permission, we are inclosing with his letter a copy of our 
bulletin on “ The Baby.” If you have not already read it, we believe that you will find 
it helpful in keeping your baby healthy and strong. 

Inclosed you will also find a return postcard. On the front of this card is a list of 
our free health literature. If you care for one or more of these health bulletins or leaflets, 
place a cross mark (X) in front of those you desire, and they will be sent you free of charge. 
On the reverse side of the postcard are some blank spaces which we should greatly appre- 
ciate your filling out. We want the names of the mothers in your community in order 
to send them the bulletin on “ The Baby” and also to make sure that their babies’ births 
have been properly recorded. Likewise, we are anxious to have every death correctly 
recorded. 

The recent law providing for the registration of all births and deaths in the State 
was one of the most important laws passed by the General Assembly. It is extremely 
important in health work, and we are glad that you have taken advantage of it and had 
your baby’s birth properly recorded. 

Now, we want to co-operate with you, to render you every assistance in our power 
to help in bringing up your baby to strong, healthy childhood. We shall be glad to send 
you such health bulletins as we publish from time to time, as long as our appropriation 
will permit, provided you fill out and return the inclosed postcard giving the names of 
any mothers of young babies or any lately deceased persons in your acquaintance in the 
State. If you cannot fill out all the blanks, fill out as many as you can. 

Trusting that you will fill out and return the inclosed postcard to-day, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
State Boarp or HEALTH. 
WARREN H. Booker, 
Chief of Bureau. 


The North Carolina Branch of the Mothers’ Congress is fortunate in having 
Mr. Warren Booker, of the State Board of Health, as Chairman of its Child 
Hygiene Department. Mr. Booker is officially promoting the organization of 
branches of the Congress throughout the State and in an official letter says: 


I would suggest, if you do not have a live, wide-awake branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers in your community, that you take this matter up with Mrs. Schoff. 
If we can be of any further service to you, please command us. 
Yours very truly, . 
WarreEN H. Booker, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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FREE HEALTH LITERATURE PRIVATE MAILING CARD oi eel 








PLACE AN “X” OPPOSITE THE ONE CENT 
LITERATURE WANTED erap 
HERE 


TUBERCULOSIS BULLETIN 
BABY BULLETIN 

FLY BULLETIN 

HOOKWORM BULLETIN 
MALARIA BULLETIN 
TYPHOID FEVER BULLETIN 
SANITARY PRIVY BULLETIN 
MONTHLY HEALTH BULLETIN 
TUBERCULOSIS LEAFLET 
BABY LEAFLET BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
FLY LEAFLET 

TYPHOID FEVER LEAFLET 
MEASLES LEAFLET 
DIPHTHERIA LEAFLET STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
WHOOPING COUGH LEAFLET ‘ 
SCARLET FEVER LEAFLET 
HOOKWORM LEAFLET 


SMALLPOX LEAFLET RALEIGH, N. C. 





MOTHERS OF BABIES LESS THAN SIX MONTHS OLD WHO MAY BE INTERESTED IN HAVING THEIR 
BABIES’ BIRTHS RECORDED AND IN RECEIVING FREE HEALTH LITERATURE. 


NAME OF MOTHER ADDRESS OF MOTHER BOY OR GIRL | BABY’S AGE 


. 
DEATHS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD WITHIN THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 
: | MONTH OF | - ace 
__ DEATH (APPROX.) _ 
| 


acd ; . 7 GRR wes eee: SELES 


NAME OF DECEDENT ADDRESS OF FAMILY COLOR 





WHAT IS YOUR BABY’S CHRISTIAN NAME? 





SIGNED , : ctegitonall N.C. 
NAME ADDRESS 
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Kansas has joined the ranks of States enlisted in the National 


KANSAS Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. On 
ORGANIZES- April 1 and 2 those who were interested met in Topeka. 
STATE BRANCH They were welcomed by Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe, Chairman 
NATIONAL 


of Mothers’ Council of Topeka. Over 100 women from all 
over Kansas participated in the organization of the Kansas 
branch of the Congress. Mrs. S. M. Williams, of Kansas 


CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND 


PARERT- City, Kansas, presided over the sessions and was elected as 
TEACHER president of the Congress. Mrs. E. R. Weeks presided at the 
ASSOCIATION 


organization session and explained the aims and methods 
of the Congress. 


H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Topeka schools, and M. E. Pearson, 
Superintendent of Kansas City schools, took an active part in the formation of 
this new branch of the Congress, which has over 500 members enrolled as 
charter members. 


WHEN this magazine goes to press, the Congress which has 
called the world together to consider the child is in session. 
INTERNATIONAL Full report of it will be given in the June issue. Many 
CONGRESS ON of the valuable papers will be published in coming issues of 
THE WELFARE (CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Governors have appointed up- 
OF THE CHILD wards of one hundred delegates. Twelve cities have invited 
the National Congress of Mothers to meet with them in I915. 

National organizations of mothers have been formed in Cuba, Argentina, 
Japan, and England. To ensure the best opportunities for children every State 
and every nation will eventually organize mothers for child study and child- 
welfare. 


THIRD 





A Great Leader Called 


Mrs. LIttiAn M. N. STEVENS’ call to the higher life came in April. 
As a leader of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for many years, 
Mrs. Stevens gave her life to a service so important to humanity that her 
death cannot pass without comment from those who are interested in 
home and child-welfare. 

The W. C. T. U. espoused a cause that at that time was not popular, 
but the women who have so faithfully and loyally worked to abolish the 
use of liquor have lived to see the results of their seed sowing. Education 
of youth as to the effects of alcohol may be credited to the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

A new generation has arisen, and because of this youthful teaching 
the new generation has set its face against liquor. Mrs. Stevens lived 
to see Congress seriously considering the abolition of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor. She lived long enough to know that without question 
this menace to society will be wiped out. It can be but a question of a 
short time. 

Among those who served her country bravely, loyally, and without 
self-seeking, Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens has earned a place. “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
must be the greeting to those who pass from earth to heaven after lives 
consecrated to the common good. 
































Play For Home* 
By JOSEPH LEE 


President Playground and Recreation Association of America 


THE greatest present menace to 
civilization is the weakening of the 
family relation. The home, the old- 
est of our institutions, the one dearest 
to our instincts and deepest in our 
blood, the one which we can least do 
without, has already lost many of its 
functions. It is no longer consciously 
either a religious or a governmental 
institution. The father has long 
ceased to be either priest or law-giver 
—or if the latter function survives it 
is in attenuated form. The home is 
no longer the industrial unit. The boy 
has ceased to help his father in his 
work or to learn his own trade from 
him. The girl learns less housekeep- 
ing from her mother than formerly be- 
cause there is less housekeeping to be 
done. In most cases indeed there is 
no house to keep. 


I. THe Home 
I. EVERY 


NEEDS PLAY 


INSTITUTION NEEDS TO BE 
EXPRESSED IN PLAY 


If the playground is to contribute to 
the depletion of family life it will do 
us a great injury. It also meets a 
great opportunity. The playground 
like the school may take children away 
from the homes or may send them to 
it. It can indeed do more to build 
up home life than any other cause. 
Every institution needs to express 
itself in play and can reach its best 
estate only with the aid of such ex- 
pression. It must somehow find 
expression for that surplus of life and 
meaning that has not yet been ren- 
dered into prose. It must be not only 
conscientious but exuberant; it must 
be celebrated in song and _ festival, 
idealized in verse and architecture. 
It must give forth a visible aura of 
those ideals that shall light it on to- 
ward further service. No city, state, 
club, school, or church has reached its 


full life until it has been sung, danced, 
painted, satirized ; until it has laughed 
as well as wept, has had its great 
games, its carnival, its lyric utterance. 


2. PLAY IS THE FUNCTION FOR WHICH 
THE HOME EXISTS 


In the case of the home it happens 
that play is a part of an institution’s 
peculiar and necessary work. Indeed 
it is for the sake of play that the 
home has been evolved. When the 
home ceases to be a place for the child 
to play the reason for its existence will 
disappear. 


11. THe PLAyGrounp Has Nor Hurt 
THE Home Tuus Far 

Thus far I think we can fairly claim 
that the playground has not upon the 
whole detracted from family life. It 
has been a result, not a cause, of the 
lessened importance of the home as a 
place to play. For very many chil- 
dren, when the modern playground 
appeared upon the scene, the pasture 
and the wood lot had long since been 
sold. The brook had dried up and 
the climbing tree had been chopped 
down. The barn, even the woodshed, 
had disappeared. For many there was 
not an attic to explore, hardly a 
nursery worthy of the name. Family 
life, ‘at an irreducible minimum, had 
been packed into the modern flat or 
bandbox, in which noise is prohibited 
and joyous thumping on the floor 
would bring down the house. The 
playground found the little waif sit- 
ting outside on the curbstone, dodg- 
ing the policeman in the alley, or even 
locked up by him at night; and it 
opened the sand garden and the ball 
field and took him in. For many 
families play had already been 
squeezed out of the home by the lateral 
pressure of population—indeed the 


* Address delivered at Seventeenth Child-Welfare Conboiesiies = Chagtess of 


Mothers, Boston, Mass. 
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child himself had been eliminated, 
through a sound recognition on the 
part of janitors and real estate men 
that children and play are in truth 
synonymous—and life for many peo- 
ple had in consequence been rendered 
flat indeed, before the playground 
came along. 

The squeezing of the child out of the 
home onto the playground is not 
necessarily an evil. Rightly handled, 
the situation will be productive of 
much good. The playground, thus 
necessitated, has proved in many re- 
spects an improvement upon earlier 
and more idyllic conditions. It does 
some things better than the home could 
ever have done them. And it is cer- 
tain to improve still more. We do not 
indeed need to argue that the play- 
ground has its place. But it must not 
for that reason be allowed to crowd 
out the home. There is plenty of 
playing to be done. There are more 
active hours in the child’s life than 
home and school and playground all 
together are as yet nearly able to fill. 


III]. THe Curitp NEEDS THE HoME 
to Pray IN 


As the home needs the child to 
play in it, so the child needs the home 
to play in. Home play is as necessary 
to the one as to the other. In the first 
place the home is where he is. Dur- 
ing those first years in which play is 
the whole of his active life it is the 
place in which his time is passed. 
Also it is the place where she lives— 
his playmate, more than half his 
world; for as Froebel taught us, the 
life of a child during the first year or 
two is in the mother-play. For sev- 
eral years after babyhood home is still, 
during most of the day, his natural 
habitat. The Greeks, the ancient Ger- 
mans, almost all peoples have kept 
even the boys at home with their moth- 
ers up to the age of seven. And for 
many years after that the home is the 
place where he will pass his evenings. 
Even the kindergarten, the most suc- 
cessful of our educational institutions 
outside of the home, is put by Froebel 
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largely as an alternative, its plan of 
education being prescribed either for 
the home or school. 

The child also needs home play in 
order that play, which is the form of 
his active life, and home, which is the 
centre of it, may be multiplied to- 
gether in their influence. For the 
home is always for the child the vital 
spot, the place to which his goings 
and his comings all relate, to which 
all his acts have reference. It is his 
moral centre, the place where he be- 
longs. The influence of the home is 
measured not by hours of physical 
presence but by the depth of member- 
ship, by its entrance as a dimension 
into all he feels and does. It will be 
more present to him, a more saving 
factor in his life, if it is a place of 
expansion and recognition of the 
power and gladness that is in him,— 
a place where he can play. 


THE Famity Neeps Home 


IV. ALi 
: PLAY 


The home needs the child playing in 
it and the child needs the home to play 
in. Mother and father, brothers and 
sisters, have the same need. An es- 
sential part of the life of all of us is 
in this play. A mother who does not 
play with her child is not a mother. 
A vital part of the relation has 
dropped out. The great educators, 
from Plato to Froebel, have taught us 
to play with our children not only on 
their account but on our own. 

What there is in it for the father 
is indicated in Browning’s “ Ivan 
Ivanowitch.” After he had cut the 
lady’s head off, the neighbors, having 
decided he had done well, went to 
his house, listened outside awhile, 


Then pushed door and, passing through, 
Stood in the murderer’s presence. 
Ivan Ivanowitch 
Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin 
rare and rich 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter 
nights. 

Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, 
as, to rights, : 
Piece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh 

complete. 














Play for Home. 


Stescha, Ivan’s old mother, sat spinning by 
the heat 

Of the oven where his wife Katia stood 
baking bread. 

Ivan’s self, as he turned his honey-colored 
head, 

Was just in act to drop, ’twixt fir-cones,— 
each a dome,— 

The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably 
the home 

Of Kolokol the Big: the bell, therein to 
hitch, 

An _ acorn-cup—was 
witch 

Turned with it in his mouth. 

They told him he was free 
As air to walk abroad. “ How otherwise?” 


asked he. 


ready: Ivan Ivano- 


V. How THE PLAYGROUND CAN HELP 
PLAY IN THE HOME 


What can the playground do to pro- 
mote play in the home? In the first 
place the spirit it teaches is the main 
thing. 

Our effort must be to return the 
child at night in better condition to 
take part in the home life than we 
found him. We must make him a 
better player, a better listener, a bet- 
ter loser, a better comrade,—in short 
a better mixer even in the home circle 
as a result of his experience on the 
playground. 

Specifically, the playground can con- 
tribute to the home by teaching and 
carrying on good home games,— 
games that the children can play, 
games that the parents can play, games 
that the whole family can play,—and 
by encouraging games that everyone 
will talk about. This last point should 
not be overlooked. One touch of base- 
ball, in this country at least, makes the 
whole world kin, and a common in- 
terest in the school team may easily 
help over rough places in family life, 
just as a similar interest serves to miti- 
gate the jar of short and ugly episodes 
in politics. 

I wish the playground might some- 
hew teach parents the importance of 
receptivity to the children’s stories of 
their games and their adventures. 
When a boy comes in with his feet 
muddy and his trousers torn, and his 
hair standing on end, a gob of mud on 
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his nose, it may require some self- 
restraint on your part, especially if 
you are sensitive about your parlor 
furniture, not to open on him about 
his personal appearance. But whatever 
it costs it will be worth your while to 
exercise such self-restraint, if you care 
at all about your children’s confidence. 
Do not, when he ‘starts, with snapping 
eyes, to tell you how he got Bugsy out 
at first, or what a corking time he had 
chasing the muskrat, respond with 
“Yes, but won’t you first go up and 
wash your hands,” or “ Where did 
you get your boots in that fearful 
condition?” or “ What have you been 
doing with your trousers?” If you, 
on mature deliberation, think that 
clean hands and boots and trousers, 
now, on the instant, instead of ten 
minutes hence, are of more impor- 
tance to you than a confidential rela- 
tion with your children, it makes little 
difference at what point your inter- 
ruption comes. But that is the choice 
you must make. If you listen to him 
first, you will get all these other things 
later and get them just as well. But 
the only time you will ever get his 
story is now, when he is full of it. 
The easiest thing on earth is to check 
such confidence. It is a feat in which 
almost all of us succeed—better usu- 
ally than we are aware. Few girls, 
[ suspect—certainly few boys—tell 
their parents the things they are really 
interested in. And the time when the 
question is decided is the time when 
they want to tell you but find you 
more interested in what, by them, are 
rightly held as trivial matters. 

Perhaps you think it is easy to 
know a child. If so, you are probably 
one of those who have never come 
within hailing distance of a child’s 
real thought. There are people who 
will bore their knuckles into children’s 
ribs and take the hysterical shrieks 
and squirming of the tortured subject 
for spontaneous laughter. 

The method of those who really 
understand is described by Emerson: 

“Do you know how the naturalist 
learns all the secrets of the forest, 
of plants, of birds, of beasts, of rep- 
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tiles, of fishes, of the rivers and the 
sea? When he goes into the woods 
the birds fly before him and he finds 
none; when he goes to the river bank, 
the fish and the reptile swim away 
and leave him alone. His secret is 
patience; he sits down, and sits still; 
he is a statue; he is a log. ‘These 
creatures have no value for their time, 
and he must put as low a rate on his. 
sy dint of obstinate sitting still, rep- 
tile, fish, bird and beast, which all 
wish to return to their haunts, begin 
to return. He sits still; if they ap- 
proach, he remains passive as the stone 
he sits upon. They lose their fear. 
They have curiosity, too, about him. 
By and by the curiosity masters the 
fear, and they come swimming, creep- 
ing and flying towards him; and as he 
is still unmovable, they not only re- 
sume their haunts and their ordinary 
labors and manners, show themselves 
to him in their work-day trim, but also 
volunteer some degree of advances to- 
wards fellowship and good under- 
standing with a biped who behaves so 
civilly and well. Can you not baffle 
the impatience and passion of the 
child by your tranquility ? 

“Can you not wait for him, as Na- 
ture and Providence do? Can you 
not keep for his mind and ways, for 
his secret, the same curiosity you give 
to the squirrel, snake, rabbit, and the 
sheldrake and the deer? He has a 
secret ; wonderful methods in him; he 
is,—every child,—a new style of man; 
give him time and opportunity. Talk 
of Columbus and Newton! I tell you 
the child just born in yonder hovel is 
the beginning of a revolution as great 
as theirs.” 

How in detail can the playground 
make its contribution to the home? 


I. HAVE KINDERGARTNERS 


The way to have our sand gardens 
and other playgrounds for young chil- 
dren—to begin at the beginning—do 
their part is to have them carried on 
by kindergartners. The kindergarten 
has been through the long drought of 
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an individualistic age, an oasis of true 
socialism, the unconquered champion 
of the home and social relations as the 
source of fullest human life. And 
now that the pendulum is again swing- 
ing toward the social view, it is the 
kindergartners who are equipped for 
the service we are learning to demand. 
They can teach the mothers who come 
to the playground with their babies 
and smaller children more even than 
their own instinct has already taught 
them about the mother play. They 
can show the “ little mothers ” how to 
keep the children, only one size smaller 
than themselves, whom they have in 
charge, happy and contented. The 
kindergarten itself has done more than 
any other agency to bring play and 
mutual understanding into family 
life, calling forth the life and joy of 
the children, teaching them songs and 
games and occupations which they 
have brought home, and eften teach- 
ing the games to the parents them- 
selves through home visits. 

The playground might well follow 
this example. We must as soon as 
possible have enough women teachers 
to give them time to visit the chil- 
dren’s homes and talk at mothers’ 
meetings and generally to show the 
parents, by interpreting difficulties 
and by demonstration, that play is life 
and growth,—not an elective study 
but the very substance of the required 
course. The playground reaches to the 
heart of the child, and it seems also 
the surest way to the heart of the 
family and of the neighborhood, 
to furnish the best general entrance 
into neighborhood and social work. 


2. SONGS AND RING GAMES 


The songs and ring games of chil- 
dren under six are well adapted to 
the home. It is well to have a variety 
of them on the playground and yet to 
have some favorites that all the chil- 
dren shall know, so that these may 
become the fashion among the first 
circles—note that we elders still call it 
a circle—of the sub-primary world. 
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3.- MANUAL OCCUPATIONS 


The manual occupations of this age, 
building blocks, making pies, develop- 
ing gardens and palaces with tables, 
sticks, bits of paper—handling almost 
any material in almost any way, pro- 
vided there is a story to it—are well 
adapted to the home. So long as the 
playground teacher remembers that 
what the child does, not what the toy 
does for him, is the important matter, 
she can hardly go wrong, and may 
open new vistas in stick and paper 
work, or suggest new and appetizing 
possibilities in mud pies. 

Only at home, as on the playground, 
it can be sand instead of mud. Sand 
is the magic material at this age. It 
seems to be the correlative of chil- 
dren’s hands. They must have grown 
in it originally. They seem to re- 
member the long amphibious ages 
when our sea-born ancestors first made 
good their footing on the beach and 
to recognize their ancient playmate. 
Sand is the silent comrade who under- 
stands, to whom children confide their 
notions of how the universe should be 
arranged. The play teacher can do a 
good deal by suggesting the sand box 
on the piazza or in the back yard, or 
even (at worst) the sand table in the 
house. The big boys might be en- 
couraged to make sand boxes for 
their smaller brothers and sisters. 








4. OTHER QUIET GAMES 


For every age the playground should 
develop the quiet games that can be 
played also in the home—I mean the 
summer playground, where there is 
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time enough, and the evening centres. 
And here, as in the round games of 
the kindergarten, we should both en- 
courage a variety and also select some 
special ones to make them general. [| 
think all children as they come to the 
right ages should know checkers, 
twenty questions, the game-where-you- 
stand-i n-a-circle-an d-throw-a-h a n d- 
kerchief-across-while-one-i n-t h e-mid- 
dle-tries-to-get-it, going to Jerusalem, 
fox and geese, London Bridge, and 
various bean bag games. The im- 
portance of football for children of 
the roly poly age has been hitherto 
insufficiently recognized. 

The playground could start children 
on collections of various kinds, on 
making scrap books. In some places 
making expeditions on bicycles, and 
taking photographs could be inaugu- 
rated. Weaving mats and _ baskets, 
and making sewing cards are home- 
like occupations already pretty well 
recognized. 


5. PETS AND PLANTS 


A sort of play very important to the 
home, hitherto encouraged on but few 
playgrounds and perhaps not practi- 
cable on many, is the care of pets 
and plants. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than the development of the 
mothering instinct through play, that 
first begins with the doll but very early 
takes on these more realistic forms. 
In my own family we were both par- 
ticularly averse to dogs, but we got 
one for the children and have been 
maudlin on the subject ever since. 


(To be continued) 
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. By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


THERE is a public square not far 


from my home which, by reason of its 
broad expanse, shady trees and pleas- 
ant surroundings, is an ideal spot for 
the children who are compelled to live 
in the city to frolic in and derive from 
it the benefit of the fresh air. 

From the first warm days in spring 
to the last cool ones in the fall this 
square is filled with babies and older 
children, in coaches, go-carts, or run- 
ning about over the grass, feeding 
the squirrels, playing hide and seek 
among the trees, romping and play- 
ing to their hearts’ content. 

Most of these children come from 
the middle class of well-to-do people 
whose homes surround the park. 
Most of them are in the care of nurses. 
It is a place to study children and 
nurses. While there are a few whose 
uniform and manner evidence that 
they belong to the advanced class of 
specially trained children’s nurses, the 
majority of them are of the untrained 
variety—a number of them half 
grown girls, both white and colored. 

Kind they are to the children, for 
the most part, and as attentive as the 
intervals in their conversation with 
others allow them to be, although there 
are many bumped little heads and 
other accidents, more or less serious, 
resulting from the children hurting 
themselves while their nurses are en- 
gaged in animated conversation with 
each other or some passing acquaint- 
ance. 

Most of the girls are neat and look 
at least respectable, but there are a 
few who are slovenly—even repulsive 
to look at—and these are entrusted 
with the care of dainty children and 
delicate babies. I have seen a girl who 
was exceedingly uncleanly in her per- 
son and dress, who gave every evi- 
dence of suffering from tuberculosis, 
take a dear, chubby little baby in her 
arms, hug it up close to her, let it 
inhale her breath, while she hushed it 
to sleep. What was its mother think- 
ing of to allow such a person to have 


the care of her little baby, to expose 
it to the dangers of physical contact 
with this undoubtedly diseased girl? 
Was the mother ignorant, or was she 
only careless ¢ 

Another baby is entrusted to the 
care of a very old, decrepit woman, 
employed because of her cheapness 
and also because the mother considers 
her “so trustworthy.” Trustworthy 
the poor old soul may be, but she is 
no proper custodian for a young baby. 
She is seventy years old, to say the 
least, really in need of being taken care 
of herself. Her steps are weak and 
faltering. She is liable at any time to 
incur serious accident carrying the 
baby up and down the stairs. She has 
sole charge of the baby, even sleeping 
with it at night. There are few peo- 
ple nowadays who do not know the 
danger of allowing young children, 
especially babies, to sleep in even the 
same room with an old person. This 
mother is either ignorant of the danger 
or she is careless. The baby is sickly 
and delicate, which is probably due 
to its sleeping with this old feeble 
woman—a nurse totally unfit for the 
care of a young child. 

There is another young nurse who 
frequents this park, having in her 
charge a baby and a child of about 
four years. Soon after breakfast this 
girl takes up her station on one of the 
benches in the square, stays until noon, 
when she takes the children home for 
luncheon, after which she returns and 
stays until late in the afternoon. She 
is a rather attractive-looking girl, neat 
—even fancy—in appearance, and her 
one idea seems to be to attract atten- 
tion from the men who pass through 
the park. Any man, of any station, 
who passes her seat she smiles upon 
and tries to engage in conversation. 
Some sit down with her for perhaps 
half an hour. Others simply ex- 
change a coarse jest and pass on. She 
has a number of admirers who come 
regularly to the park to see her and 
to visit with her there. They sit down 
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beside her sometimes for an hour or 
two. Sometimes she has as many as 
three or four men with her, talking 
and joking. Meanwhile the baby in 
the coach is given some cheap candy 
to keep it quiet, and the little fellow of 
four is allowed to tumble around and 
take care of himself as best he can. 
What kind of a person is this to en- 
trust the care of growing children to? 
Better for a child never to have a 
nurse, never to have an outing in the 
park, than to go in the care of such a 
one as she; yet she has been with the 
family for years and seems to be per- 
fectly satisfactory to her mistress. 
What kind of an influence can she 
have over the little ones in her charge? 
What kind of language are they forced 
to listen to, as she discourses with her 
admirers? How can any mother en- 
trust her little ones to the care of such 
a person? Does the mother not know 
what she is? 

A child is so quick to pick up man- 
ners and speech from those with 
whom it associates often. Mothers are 
usually careful about their children’s 
playmates, but are they always so 
careful about those who have charge 
of the little ones in the first years of 
budding intelligence? It looks some- 
times as if—in these days when the 
problem of domestic service is such 
a difficult one—people are glad to get 
any kind of a maid, from any kind of 
a home, in order to take the burden of 
the care of their children off their 
shoulders, to care for them on their 
outings, to entrust to them their little 
ones. 

“IT know she is not competent. I 
could not trust her to do anything 
about the house or the cooking, but at 
least she can take the children out for 
their daily walk,” said a mother in 
speaking of a half grown girl who was 
not mentally bright and who on that 
account was willing to come for low 


wages. 
“Take the children on their out- 
ings!” Be with them for hours at a 


time, talking to them, answering their 
questions, influencing them, making 
them see things through her own 


ignorant, distorted vision, perhaps 
even sowing seeds of evil and de- 
pravity in the minds of the innocent 
little children entrusted to her care! 
Far, far better for the children never 
to get any outing than to be exposed 
to such a danger. Far, far better that 
this poor, half-witted creature do all 
sorts of incompetent work about the 
house—if she is the only servant 
which her mistress is able to employ— 
than to influence for evil the lives of 
the little beings left to her care. 

Mothers are often deceived, it is 
true, in the people whom they employ, 
but if they only realized the danger, 
mentally and spiritually, to which their 
children are exposed by being left in 
the care of these incompetent, igno- 
rant, vicious nurses hour after hour, 
day after day, they would make any 
sacrifice, do anything in their power, 
to remove from their children such in- 
fluence and either procure reliable, 
trustworthy caretakers or else, even 
at a sacrifice, dispense with them all 
together and care for the children 
themselves. 

If a mother cannot procure what 
she knows to be good service, and if 
she is not physically able to care for 
her children and accomplish her other 
duties, if she is forced to depend on 
the services of an incompetent, igno- 
rant, half grown girl, let her delegate 
to the girl duties about the house, mak- 
ing her own work as light as pos- 
sible, but let the mother herself super- 
intend the children’s outings, at least 
accompany the girl, if she cannot take 
the children herself. If there is any 
question of incompetency and igno- 
rance, let the household tasks suffer 
rather than the children’s welfare and 
characters. 

Let any mother who wishes to be 
convinced of the dangers of allow- 
ing children to be cared for by such 
nurses make a visit to any of the pub- 
lic squares where the little ones and 
their caretakers congregate. Her eyes 
will be opened to evils of which she 
never dreamed, and she will go away 
vowing that her children, at least, shall 
never be exposed to such dangers. 











A MOTHER maker—a _veritable 
maker of mothers, | called her, when 
she had told her story. 

Shall we let her tell it to you, in 
her own words? 

Who was she? 

Just a mother, herself, with a burn- 
ing desire in her heart to do something 
for somebody—that is the real mother- 
spirit, after all, is it not? 

The doctor had said | must take a 
rest from the whirl of city excitements 
and duties, so | placed my suitcase and 
took a train for the little town of 
DeBairn, which is a fairy name for a 
beautiful place on the picturesque Rock 
River and nestling among the “ hill- 
iest” hills of which the great prairie 
state of Illinois can boast. 

I had intended to surprise them— 
Cousin Nell, whom | had not seen for 
nearly twenty years, and her family, 
whom | only knew through her in- 
teresting letters. 1 chuckled glee- 
fully, as I rang the bell at dusk. A 
boy of ten ushered me into a living- 
room where the father was just heav- 
ing a huge “chunk” upon an open 
fire, for snow was falling without. A 
merry volley of sparks shot up the 
chimney as the log landed upon the 
embers, and | turned, totally unrecog- 
nized, to meet that cousin, now ap- 
proaching from another room, and to 
look into the largest blue eyes mine 
had ever seen. I would have known 
her anywhere,.by those eyes which 
poets would call “ lustrous ” and which 
opened wider than ever in her wonder- 
ment. 

But Cousin Nell’s surprise was 
nothing to mine. I had expected to 
find a wee house. So it was, but I 
was prepared for the kind of wee 
house one too often finds, on the out- 
skirts of a small town, a house full of 
bright colors, not always harmonious, 
flowered wall paper and, maybe, some- 
what cluttered looking. What can one 
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expect, when there are sturdy, active 
boys, jolly little girts and mother doing 
her own work? 

But it was behind the times, as I 
soon learned. 

This was what I found—a home in 
which quiet, repose, cheer, happiness 
and culture radiated from everything, 
from the serene, sweet faces into 
which | looked, to the plain walls, the 
simple furniture that left space in 
which one might safely walk and, best 
of all, gentle ways of gentle folk that 
made me feel, when | crawled into a 
clean and cozy bed that night, as 
though | had already been a week in 
this haven of rest. 

The next morning, after the kind of 
breakfast that makes one hungry to 
eat and leaves one refreshed, strength- 
ened and ready to meet the day with a 
smile, when the husband had gone to 
his work and the children to theirs at 
school, | put the question | longed 
to ask. 

“ Tell me, Nell,” I exclaimed, “ how 
did you, way out here in this little 
town, tied down as I know you have 
been, ever learn how to make a home 
like this and to make of yourself, your 
husband and your children what [| 
clearly see you have made?” 

She laughed. 

“Come here, while I do a bit of 
mending, and I will tell you,” she said, 
leading the way to a sunny window 
in her own south room, and placing 
for me a chair to match her own for 
comfort. 

And now let her tell the story with 
as little interruption from me as pos- 
sible. 

“T first heard of the Mother’s Con- 
gress by accident, if there is such a 
thing as accident in this well-ordered 
world of ours,” she began. 

“It was an odd coincidence, too, 
for I had been thinking, for more than 
a year, that I wished all the mothers 
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of the country could be organized into 
a great society. I often used to dream 
what great things we could do for our 
children, we mothers, if we had a great 
organization that was really nation- 
wide, like the Masons, only our great 
object would be the protecting and 
furthering of the interests of children. 

“IT went so far as to name this so- 
ciety of my dreams. I called it the 
‘National Mothers’ Council,’ . and I 
even wrote a little advertisement that 
| thought I could put into a magazine, 
just to let the mothers know about it. 
I did not suppose my thoughts were 
but the echoes of deeds already being 
done! 

“Imagine my surprise and delight, 
then, when I picked up a paper one 
day and read that the’annual conven- 
tion of the National Congress of 
Mothers had just been held at Wash- 
ington. The article went on to ex- 
plain, happily, that anyone interested 
in promoting the welfare of children 
could become an associate member by 
paying three dollars a year. The 
names of the newly elected officers 
were given. 

“T chose the name of one and lost 
no time in mailing my money order 
to her. 

“How I wish every mother could 
have the happiness I have had as the 
result of improving this opportunity 
which seemed, at the time, like grasp- 
ing at a mere thread. I know there 
are thousands of mothers, who long to 
have their children wise, and good 
and true, yes, and smart, but they do 
not know what to do, or where to find 
out what to do. 

“As quickly as an answer could be 
received, back came the good word 
from my application. My arrow had 
hit the mark and I had made a for- 
tunate choice. With the welcoming 
letter came literature that flung wide 
to me the doors of opportunity. 

“There was a biennial report of 
the work being done by the [Illinois 
Congress of Mothers, a little folder 
describing the work of the School Im- 
provement Committee, a list of good, 
helpful books for mothers to read, 


and a pamphlet describing the forma- 
tion of parent-teacher associations. 

“ Suddenly it dawned upon me that, 
at last, I had found my niche. I was 
deeply interested in my own children. 
I could best learn how to serve them 
by uniting my efforts with those of 
other mothers for the benefit of all 
the children of our town.” 

“Philanthropy still runs in_ the 
family, I see,” and I reminded her 
how her mother, back in New Hamp- 
shire, had organized the first Sun- 
day school in the little town in which 
they lived. The meetings were held 
in Aunt Catherine’s own little “ par- 
lor,’ and from that Sunday school 
grew a strong Congregational church. 

“Yes, I remember; but that was 
long ago,” said Nell, reminiscently, as 
the childhood scenes flooded her 
memory. Then there was a little 
pause, as she bent intently over a hole 
in a small, black stocking that was 
being darned quickly and with ease, 
but with exquisite precision. But I 
wanted the mother story. 

“Go on,” I prompted. 

“Oh, yes, about the mothers,” and 
again her eyes snapped with her in- 
terest in the present. “ When. I 
started out to organize a circle of 
mothers, I was so enthused with the 
ideas that chased each other through 
my happy mind, that I could hardly 
wait to go and tell my best woman 
friend, another mother, the good news 
I had received. 

“ Acting upon her suggestion, I 
went to the pastor of our church. He 
was only too glad to assist us and to 
have us organize a mothers’ circle, as 
a feature of depaftmental work. He 
had often wished for something of the 
kind, he said. 

“We had no trouble in organizing 
our circle of mothers. We called it 
‘Mothers in Council,’ and promptly 
affiliated with the State and the Na- 
tional Congress. This is done by pay- 
ing an annual fee, which seems very 
small when shared by the members at 
ten cents each.” 

“ And what,” I asked, “ did you do 


next?” 
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“Oh, the Mothers in Council ac- 
complished a number of good things. 
First, we’ appointed committees, one 
being devoted to the physical needs 
of the child, how to prepare for the 
wee, new baby, how mother and baby 
may keep well, how the little child 
should be dressed and cared for, how 
to preserve the health of older chil- 
dren, etc. 

“ Another committee was concerned 
with the educational needs, and a 
third with the moral development and 
training of children. Still another 
committee studied the social condi- 
tions of the children in our town, 
found out that some were permitted 
to be out late in the evenings and made 
provision for weekly entertainments 
which interested the young folks and 
taught them how to spend their even- 
ings delightfully and profitably.” 

“Wasn't that fine?’’ I put in, en- 
thusiastically. 

“Yes, but just as we began to feel 
that our efforts were showing some 
results, we also came to realize that 
our affiliation with the church was a 
handicap. We could not do the great- 
est good, in our community, so long as 
we were a church society, as most 
people regarded us. 

“ Really, we did not feel ourselves a 
church society. We emphasized, to 
ourselves and to outsiders, the idea 
that we were non-denominational. All 
women were invited to attend our 
meetings. 

“ Nevertheless, we well knew there 
were some who never would come. 
They could not forget that in religion 
their opinions and ours were different, 
and so they held aloof. 

“What was to be done? 

“We wanted ALL the mothers, so 
we went to the principal of the high 
school, who understood and approved 
our motives. The result was a school 
entertainment, the most elaborate the 
town had ever known. There was a 
short and delightful Mother Goose 
Cantata by the children, a clever read- 
ing, good singing, instrumental music 
and a talk on ‘The Relation of the 
Parent to the School,’ by a bright, 
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clever woman, who gladly came at our 
call, to help the mothers’ cause.” 

* I should like to have been there,” 
I said, as the real helpfulness of the 
idea dawned upon me. 

“ Yes, that gave us our chance, and 
you may be sure we made the most of 
it. After briefly outlining what we 
had done and what we hoped to do, 
Mrs. Morse gave a sweeping welcome 
to every mother to join hands with us 
in our work for the children. She ex- 
plained that all future meetings would 
be held in the school building or in 
private homes. 

“The members of our Council had 
been badged and scattered through 
the audience. At the word we passed 
pencils and slips of paper and en- 
rolled thirty-seven new members then 
and there. 

“ At the next regular meeting, which 
was called for the same week, our 
Mothers in Council became a full- 
fledged Parent-Teacher Association. 
Our’ motives remained unchanged, but 
our field of action was immediately 
broadened and strengthened. We 
were no longer a church society—we 
were the parents of the town, 
organized for more intelligent parent- 
hood.” 

“And you get real good, yourself, 
in seeking to help others, do you not? ” 
I queried. 

“Oh, I wish I could tell you how 
much,’ exclaimed Nell, as she folded 
the last pair of stockings and, clasping 
it in her earnest hands, leaned eagerly 
toward me. 

“One can scarcely calculate how 
much the mother-work means to us 
mothers, as well as to our children,” 
she said, speaking tensely. “In our 
home, I know it has made me more 
patient with our lively youngsters and 
has helped me to understand that each 
child is a little individual, with rights 
which we should observe, just as we 
older ones have rights which our 
neighbors must observe. 

“Many times the things they do, 
while ridiculously wrong, need not be 
corrected at the time. By a little 
thought we may know that when they 
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have more understanding they will be 
able to see many things for themselves, 
while their little brains would be need- 
lessly burdened by our clumsy ex- 
planations.” 

“| wish other mothers could hear 
you say that,” I put in, thinking of 
some cases I had known. 

“ Teaching the children to have 
responsibility and self-reliance and to 
carry out instructions according to 
directions has a wonderfully strength- 
ening effect upon the character and 
is an invaluable help to teachers, when 
the children are old enough for 
school.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right. I 
have noticed just that myself.” 

“These habits of responsibility 
should be unceasingly: fostered, as the 
years go by,” Nell went on. “ Each 
year the tasks should be made regular 
and in accord with the child’s ability to 
do. They should not be beyond the 
strength of the youthful, growing lit- 
tle bodies, nor should they take too 
much time from recreation; but they 
should be regularly performed. 

“ Punishment? The more we know 
of the workings of the wonderful little 
brains and the more we understand 
our responsibility to our children, the 
less we feel like punishing and, believe 
me, as our own knowledge increases 
the need for punishment diminishes.” 

“When we are better, our children 
are better—is that it?” 

“Yes, exactly; they are little mir- 
rors of ourselves. Their faults are 
more faults of imitation than faults 
of inheritance. 

“But our work has extended be- 
yond the moral development of our 
children. We have beautified the 
schoolrooms and the school grounds, 
and we have made every nook and 
corner of the school buildings cleaner. 

“Our homes are cleaner, too, and 
better conducted. The books we have 
read and the lectures we have heard, 
on home economics and domestic 
science, have helped us to be better 
housewives, as well as better mothers.” 

“How?” TI asked absently, think- 





ing of some poor, struggling mothers 
I knew. 

“Tt cannot all be told. One must 
read the books and papers, which may 
be borrowed, by the way, from the 
central office of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress. The members of any club which 
is affiliated with the Congress may 
borrow reading matter from the office 
of the National Congress of Mothers, 
at Washington, D. C. 

“ Yes, while our motive is meant to 
be unselfish, as we strive to improve 
the conditions in our homes and 
schools and towns, for the benefit of 
our children, who are to be the 
country’s future and, we trust, better 
citizens, still I believe the greatest 
good is actually realized by the moth- 
ers, themselves. The work is fasci- 
nating, beyond description. We feel 
that we are making ourselves truly 
useful to our families, our town—yes, 
and to the nation. 

“We learn the beauty of truth in 
the life and in the speech, and that if 
we would teach,truth, ‘ we must, our- 
selves, be true.’ ” 

“And did you find other mothers 
as ready as you were to learn the real 
science of being a mother?” I again 
interrupted. 

“ Well, the worst of it is,’ she an- 
swered, seriously, “so many mothers 
do not know how much they need to 
learn. They think they know. Just 
the other day, a woman whom I have 
known a long time and whom I sup- 
posed to be intelligent said, in all seri- 
ousness, to me that she was afraid 
Dora might get the rash Mamie had 
caught at school because they had 
taken baths in the same water the 
other night.” 

“ Horrors,” I said. 

“No, not that,’ insisted Nell. 
“ That is nothing. I could tell you 
things even worse. The mothers of 
our future citizens often need to be 
taught many things that we think 
everyone knows. But we must never 
forget that when these mothers were 
in school children were not as care- 
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fully taught, in matters of hygiene, as 
are the children in our schools of to- 
day. : 

“I believe,” she continued, with 
great earnestness, “that when Ameri- 
can mothers train their sons as did 
the Spartan mothers of old, we shall 
never see a woman standing in a street 
car, while a dozen men sit, nor need 
we find women wage-earners except 
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where sickness or misfortune have 
brought about unusual circumstances. 
“But we must descend from these 
heights of thought to the material 
realms of the kitchen and put on the 
potatoes this minute,” said the prac- 
tical little mother who, with all her 
theories and philanthropies, does not 
forget that the commonplaces of every- 
day life are, after all, its essentials. 


Prof. Charles Zueblin on Divorce 


It has been pointed out that divorce 
is already on the increase; that the 
subject of marriage is commonly 
treated flippantly on the stage and in 
the press, and that the restraint of the 
Church is not so strong as formerly. 
While the population of the United 
States increased 60 per cent. in 20 
years, divorces increased 157 per cent. 
The Church may or may not be right 
in insisting that there is only one 
ground for divorce—infidelity. Pub- 
lic opinion seems to,accept the idea 
that brutality, non-support, desertion 
and other causes are adequate. Is 
there not some means of anticipating 
the mesalliances which are so com- 
mon ? 





MARRIAGES TOO HASTY 


The most serious laxity in our social 
relations is the absence of precaution 
regarding entrance into matrimony. If 
the same publicity were given engage- 
ments as is given marriage, if State 
sanction were required, perhaps, and 
marriages postponed for six or eight 





months, there would be more solem- 
nity in the act. 

The sexes differ, happily, but the 
difference expresses itself each time in 
personality, and the chief concern of 
society is that each of these personali- 
ties shall have the greatest possible lati- 
tude consistent with social welfare. 
The intellectual differences may be 
pronounced without any suggestion of 
superiority or inferiority. Men ex- 
hibit greater variability, women are 
better balanced; men are more cour- 
ageous, women more constant; men 
discover more and forget more. 

One of the characteristics of evolu- 
tion is the requirement that to over- 
come any disability it is necessary for 
the individual who has been at a dis- 
advantage to manifest superiority in 
order to attain equality. Women were 
not supposed to be capable of edu- 
cation, and on this assumption ob- 
stacles were put in their way which 
necessitated on their part achievements 
unrivalled by men, in order to enjoy 
the same facilities which have long 
been conceded to men. 

















What One State Congress Does For Country Girls 
By M. W. REEVE 


THIs is the story of the effort made 
in New Jersey to carry the Congress 
into the country. Whatever value the 
story has, lies in the fact that it is 
not a theory, but that it as been done, 
and that whatever measure of success 
has been achieved, can be duplicated 
anywhere. At first it was not even a 
little fire—only a spark of enthu- 
siasm dropped at the International 





something ten years ago, and he put it 
into a book so full of inspiration that 
no one could read it without feeling 
that everywhere children should have 
the opportunities he was giving so 
freely to his country schools. 

His book travelled far and wide, and 
reached a little country town, in a sea- 
coast state which was just beginning 
to realize the rural problem presented 


GROUP OF GIRLS IN A COUNTRY HOME CULTURE CONTEST 


Meeting in Washington three years 
ago, when the report of the Rural 
Child-Welfare Committee was con- 
cluded by an eloquent plea for the 
country child. For six months it lay 
dormant, and then it was fanned into 
flame. 

It is not a very simple matter to be- 
gin; it is much easier to be convinced 
that a thing should be done, than to try 
to do it. But a man in Illinois began 
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by its twelve hundred one and two- 
roomed schools, but which so far had 
not reached the children in its strug- 
gle towards a solution. 

And there it met the little spark. 
Inquiry brought out the statements 
from high authorities that any prac- 
tical plans would meet with approval, 
but that at that time nothing was be- 
ing done except in one county, where a 
Corn-growing Contest for boys was 
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just being started by the recently or- 
ganized County Y. M. C. A. The 
next step, a request for information as 
to the method adopted for reaching the 
country boys, brought a personal visit 
from the energetic County Secretary, 
who said that wherever he carried the 
boys’ work, he met the question, “ Is 
there nothing for the girls?” and 
who offered co-operation if anything 
could be done for them. This opening 
of the way which from a distance had 
seemed so long and so beset with 
difficulties, made inaction impossible, 
and the little spark gathered strength. 
It was decided to try an experiment 
in a very small way, ina corner. Suc- 
cess hardly seemed probable, as it was 
then mid-October, and but two months 
remained before the exhibit of the 
boys’ corn at the meeting of the 
County Board of Agriculture. To 
display the girls’ work at that time 
would save the rental of a hall and 
tables, and would assure some attend- 
ance of the country people. 

The first action necessary was the 
removal of any possible obstacles. The 
approval of the State Board of Agri- 
culture was obtained, with the assur- 
ance that the country girls would be 
welcome exhibitors at all county meet- 
ings, and the plan was then submitted 
to the Commissioner of Education, who 
saw no objection to it. 

Convinced that the public school 
system is the best channel for reach- 
ing country districts, the idea was then 
submitted to the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, and his interest 
was secured, with his promise to dis- 
tribute the necessary literature to his 
teachers at the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation meeting with a few words of 
endorsement. 

Having at last something definite 
to offer, the plan was laid before the 
State Board of the Congress and the 
officers were asked to create a Rural 
Child-Welfare Committee to carry it 
out. Their endorsement was hearty 
and unanimous. The undertaking was 
elementary in its simplicity, for the 
state income was small, there was no 
assurance of outside financial assist- 
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ance, and money was required for 
printing and for prizes. All these pre- 
liminaries took time, and it was No- 
vember, 1911, when at last a modest 
little leaflet appeared from the press 
and was scattered among the schools 
of the country. It outlined a Contest 
for girls in country schools, to be di- 
vided into two classes, one for girls 
under thirteen and one for girls be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen years of 
age. It included bread-making, with 
first and second prizes of $2.00 and 
$1.00, and three kinds of needlework, 
an apron, darning, and patching, for 
which the prizes were $1.00, and fifty 
cents. The work was to be done at 
home, by the exhibitor only, and bread 
was to be accompanied by a written 
statement of how it was made. 
Teachers were not asked to do any 
work, but were urged to see that their 
pupils entered the Contest. Then a 
few letters were written, to influential 
clubs and individuals, telling of the 
new idea and asking for prizes, very 
small sums of money for definite 
awards. These resulted in contribu- 
tions amounting to twelve dollars, and 
the State Congress paid the balance, 
the cost of printing and prizes amount- 
ing to about twenty-five dollars. 

It was with surprise and gratifica- 
tion that about fifty exhibits were re- 
ceived on the appointed days; much 
interest was shown by those attending 
the county meeting, and a request was 
made that the work should be con- 
tinued on a larger scale the following 
year. In 1912 the County Y. M.C. A. 
established branches in three other 
counties, the Corn Contests were 
started immediately, and the sugges- 
tion of co-operation for the girls’ 
work was cordially welcomed. Al- 
though exhibiting with the Y. M. C. A. 
in some counties, the work was from 
the beginning carried on “ under the 
auspices of the Public Schools and 
the States Congress of Mothers,” and 
its success has been largely due to the 
splendid support given by the County 
Superintendents of Schools, who have 
distributed literature, given opportu- 
nities to lay the work before teachers, 
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spoken for it on all occasions and wel- 
comed it as an auxiliary to the school 
system. In 1913 eight more counties 
were actively at work, and in 1914 
fourteen will be fully organized, out 
of a possible twenty-one. By using 
the plan of Superintendent Kern, ot 
Winnebago County, Lllinois, years of 
mistakes and experiments have been 
saved, and in all the rapid extension 
of the movement, few changes have 
been found necessary. 

In 1914 prizes will be offered in 
from fifteen to twenty classes of work, 
including bread, biscuit, corn bread, 
cake and cookies, fancy work, aprons, 
towels, buttonholes, crocheted lace, 
lace, dusters, bibs and patch blocks, 
patches in plain and plaid dress goods, 
in silk and lawn, darning in stockings, 
dress goods and table linen, and in one 
county, canning and preserving. In 
some counties the awards are premi- 
ums, in others, small cash prizes are 
offered. 

The Country Life Department is the 
organizer, but strong in the belief that 
all work that is to be really helpful to 
the country must not be applied from 
without but must grow from within, it 
aims to make the contest a county 
movement, drawing to its committees 
representatives of clubs, granges and 
schools as well as of the Congress of 
Mothers. 

The County Committee must be 
large, because country women are 
more tied down at home and so it 
takes a greater number to do the same 
amount of work that fewer city wo- 
men can accomplish. In each county, 
groups of from fifteen to fifty women 
have come together, the work has 
been clearly explained, the Committee 
organized,—its Chairman becoming a 
member of the State Committee,—and 
then each woman has gone home to be 
a centre in her own district, forming 
her own sub-committee to visit the 
little schools and to spread the in- 
terest. The election of an Executive 
Committee of five members to attend 
to any urgent special business makes 
it unnecessary to call the large com- 
mittee together more than twice a 
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year. The members agree to raise 
as much money as possible from 
various county and local organizations 
and behind them stands the Congress, 
ready to make up any deficit. So far 
this has not been a heavy task, for 
three counties have been self-support- 
ing from the start, and all the others 
became so after some assistance for 
one year, thus leaving the state free 
to extend the movement to new fields. 

However successful they may be, 
the contests are after all only the 
opening wedge, for they are neces- 
sarily spasmodic, and one annual ef- 
fort will not carry country life to a 
higher level. So Home Culture Clubs 
were developed, to make permanent 
the interest aroused by competition, 
and already they have spread over the 
state, from pine barren to sandy 
coast villages, from country towns to 
the suburbs of a great University 
centre. They make no attempt to com- 
pete with the great Campfire and 
Pioneer Girls movements, and their 
work is so planned that when it be- 
comes possible, they may merge into 
the larger organizations, but they have 
a basis so simple that the busiest 
teacher in a country school can give 
the necessary supervision, and their 
activities cover all the lines of work 
which are helpful in the smallest or 
the largest communities. The Country 
Life Department of the state provides 
a folder containing a Constitution, the 
outline of activities, the grades of 
members and their requirements, and 
a record of progress, and it also sup- 
plies membership badges, suggests 
games, books and occupations, and 
guides the reading of girls who desire 
to take up study at home. 

The country work, once launched, is 
held to the Congress by three threads 
only: 

(1) The State organization offers 
to all counties, banners, as first and 
second prizes, to the schools sending 
to the contests the largest percentage 
of prize winners. The schools are 
divided into three classes; one and 
two-room schools, three to five-room 
schools, and larger schools, and the 
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six banners are held for a year or 
until won away. This interests the 
teachers arid the State Board of Edu- 
cation, as the work is a development 
from the other end of the Domestic 
Science now being introduced into the 
state system. 

(2) Then the State Country Life 
Department conducts the Home Cul- 
ture Clubs, and encourages the forma- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations 
in country districts. 

(3) Finally it has organized a State 
Contest for girls in country schools 
to which all prize-winning work in 
county contests is sent. Through the 
courtesy of the State Board of Agri- 
culture this Contest has been made a 
part of the great exhibit at their An- 
nual Meeting at the State capital, and 
the highest limit of attainment has 
thus been reached. In the great 
Armory, two hundred and fifty feet 


of table and wall space were placed at 
the disposal of the committee and in 
December, 1913, seven counties sent 
their best work for exhibition. The 
display was really beautiful, and at- 
tracted crowds during the five days 
of the meeting. The State congress 
offered first, second, and third prizes 
in each class, needlework only being 
exhibited owing to the difficulty of 
shipping bread and cake, and the work 
was divided according to the size of 
the schools, so that one hundred and 
twenty awards, handsome badges, blue, 
red and-white, were distributed. Then 
the blue-ribbon winners of the con- 
gress awards were again judged, and 
the State Board of Agriculture be- 
stowed thirty-six ribbons for the three 
best exhibits in the twelve classes of 
work shown, so giving the highest 
State recognition to the value of the 
labor of the little country girls. 


Child-Welfare Day Gifts to National Congress of Mothers 


New York: 
Mothers’ 
Falls 

Mothers’ Club, Bath 

Mothers’ Club, School 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Munnsville 

Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club, 
SE ip SIRI ea ee gees 

Mothers’ Club, Buffalo 

Parent-Teacher Association, 
Oswego 

P. T. Association, School 32, 
Rochester 

Hudson Falls Mothers’ Club. 

Club School 29 M, Rochester 


Council, Niagara 


2.00 


2.00 
10.00 


2.00 
[.00 


3.00 
5.00 


Mothers’ Club, Rockville 
Centre 
Mothers’ 
Springs 
Mothers’ Club, Oneida 


Mothers’ Club, Fort Edwards 


Club, 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Forest Park Mothers’ Club. . 
P. T. Association, Gloucester. 
P. T. Association, Leicester. 
TENNESSEE: 
Mothers’ Club, Knoxville... 
OREGON: 
Oregon Branch Natignal 
Congress of Mothers 


















ESSENTIALS WE STAND FOR: 


ACCURATE VITAL STATISTICS “‘ TO MEASURE EFFORT” 
BREAST FEEDING FOR INFANTS 


PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS-—-LEARNING BY DOING- 


STANDARDIZING CONDITIONS 
HOUSE TEMPERATURE NOT EXCEEDING 68° F. 
OPEN AIR SLEEPING AND SCHOOLS 


To BETTER the babies, children, 
parents and “high cost of living ”’ be- 
gin this month coaxing mother earth 
to yield her plenty—she has enough 
for all if asked, as mothers should be 
asked, in proper ways at the proper 
season. 

Read again “Children’s Gardens 
and Life ” that ran through the Maga- 
zine from January to June last year. 
Make up your mind to supply the chil- 
dren with Ellen Torrelle’s “ Plant and 
Animal Children—How They Grow,” 
and with * The Prince and His Ants ” 
by Vamba, if you did not do it last 
year; and put Sedgwick’s “ Introduc- 
tion to General Biology ” in the school 
library without fail. The teachers 
need it, and some bright boy or girl 
will be found one day poring over the 
story of the earthworm. To be sure 
some of it may be a little beyond 
their reach—just the condition their 
brightness needs for growth, and for 
which they are hungering. 

See that there are two or three 
cameras among the children, so that 
next winter the garden can be lived 
over and studied by throwing on the 
screen photographs of plants in differ- 
ent stages of growth, and others of 
plans. Above all things, supply every 
child with a blank book for a Garden 
Journal, to contain all his garden 
stories and cash accounts. 

Announce your arrangements for 
the September or October Harvest 
Day, and the prizes for various kinds 
of merit (be sure to include one for 
the best Journal) ; prizes ranging from 
banners to books or badges, but what- 


Department of Hygiene 
HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 
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ScHOOL GARDENS AND ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY RE- 
QUIRED 

TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

EDUCATING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CARE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN 


AND SOME OTHER THINGS 


ever their form, carrying forward 
some of the garden ideas. 

What are the “ garden ideas?” If 
we turn back in time to find the an- 
swer, probably the first “ garden idea ” 
was food; but wealth came along 
promptly after, and with wealth came 
the idea of gardens for beauty. There 
were two other “ ideas ” however over 
all that for long were not recognized. 
Indeed, not until now when manu- 
facturing and commercial influences, 
the academic and artificial, have 
crowded so many of us into cities and 
houses, have we appreciated that to 
the garden we owe much of health and 
much of wisdom. 

In children’s gardening we may re- 
verse history, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned at least, and start out 
with the last ideas in the beginning. 
For the health and intelligence—wis- 
dom—of children, we must five them 
gardens. Many, very many teachers 
have told of the better condition of 
children when school opens in the fall 
who have had gardens during the sum- 
mer. Their definite occupation, out of 
doors, enjoyed, with results to show 
either in flowers for others, vegetables 
for mother, or perhaps a little money, 
with souvenirs for remembrance, 
never fail to make better children of 
the young workers. 

Industry, thrift, knowledge, skill, 
forethought, patience, judgment,— 
these are some of the qualities devel- 
oped along with health. And pleas- 
ure by the wholesale. If the school- 
room work supplements garden work, 
so much the better for the school—and 
child; but if it does not, then the real 
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life of the child in spring and sum- 
mer is with his heart in the great 
out-of-doors. 

Fancy and all the affections bud and 
blossom in the garden. Do you re- 
member Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Mustard and Cress”? I am quite 
sure there’s a “ true story ”’ back of it. 


Elizabeth, my cousin, is the sweetest 
little girl, 

From her eyes, like dark blue 
pansies, to her tiniest golden curl ; 

I do not use her great long name, 
but simply call her 

And yesterday I planted her in 
Mustard and in Cress. 


ry 
‘ Bess, 


My garden is so narrow that there’s 
very little room, 

But I’d rather have her name than 
get a hollyhock to bloom; 

And before she comes to visit us 
with Charlie and with Jess, 

She'll pop up green and bonny out 
of Mustard and of Cress.” 
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This contact with the wonderful 
forces of Nature in soil and seed, in 
skies and sun, wakens and feeds the 
soul, too, in ways that Stevenson hints. 


“Thank you very much indeed, 
River, for your waving reed ; 
Hollyhocks, for budding knobs ; 
Foxgloves, for your velvet fobs; 
Pansies, for your silky cheeks ; 
Chaffinches, for singing beaks ; 
Spring, for wood anemones 
Near the mossy toes of trees; 
Summer, for the fruited pear, 
Yellowing crab, and cherry fare; 
Autumn, for the bearded load, 
Hazelnuts along the road; 
Winter, for the fairy-tale, 
Spitting log and bouncing hail. 


- 


‘But, blest Father, high above, 

All these joys are from Thy love; 
And Your children everywhere, 
3orn in palace, lane or square, 
Cry with voices all agreed, 

‘Thank You very much indeed.’ ” 





Address: 





Tue Kindergarten members of the Joint Committee have asked us 
to announce that they stand ready to furnish printed leaflets concerning 
the Kindergarten for distribution, free of charge, to any branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers that may desire the same. 
furnish a short list of books for reading along Kindergarten lines in the 
circle and will arrange with the National Kindergarten Association, when 
possible, for Kindergarten speakers to be sent to the National Congress 
of Mothers conventions. This is to assist the mothers in any community 
to awaken an intelligent interest in the true value of Kindergartens. 


They will also 


Miss ELizABETH Harrison, 
Chairman of Joint Committee, 
2044 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, [Ilinois. 





























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 


May 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest 
in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 





First Topic, 
PLAY FOR Home, Joseph Lee. 


AND 
CONSERVATION OF THE Home, Henry F. Cope, D.D. | 
Seconp Topic, (To be assigned to another member). 
Wuat OTHER PARENTS’ AssociaTIONS ARE DoInec. | 


Information culled from State News. 


Turrp Topic, (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT News oF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers a series of Loan Papers for program use. They are type- 
written. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00, The 
papers may be assigned to a different member of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. Send to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 906 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 








—~——-—— 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 


who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 
library if each member can buy just one book. | 
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ONT GR Ee EM SCTE SHAD 


Tis 


Publications National 


PARENTS’ Duty TO CHILDREN CON- 
CERNING SEx. Send orders to go8 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. Rev. W. L. Worcester and Dr. 
C. L. Furbush. Price ten cents. 

THe National Union of Trained 
Nurses of Great Britain writes: “ It is 
the best thing of its kind that we have 
seen in the course of a fairly wide se- 
lection. Would there be any possibility 
of your allowing a reprint in England 
or supplying us on moderate terms? ’ 

PARENTS AND THEIR PROBLEMS: 
CHILD-WELFARE IN HOME, CHURCH, 
ScHOOL AND STATE. Eight volumes. 
Volume I is devoted to The Home, 
Education for Parenthood and Prep- 
aration for Family Life. Volume 
II is on Healthy Children, the Baby, 
Physical Care. Volume III is on 
Ideals of Child Training, Char- 
acter Formation, Discipline and 
Moral Instruction. Volume IV deals 
with Methods and Materials of Train- 
ing, The Child and Its Toys, Manag- 
ing Children, and Adolescence. Vol- 
ume V relates to Religious Training 
at Home, Music, Play and Play- 
grounds, Stories and Story Telling. 
Volume VI contains Literature for 
Children, Nature Study, Child Devel- 
opment, Making Good Citizens. Vol- 
ume VII is entirely devoted to the 
varied problems of the schools—The 
Nature of Schooling, Parents and 
Teachers, and The School House. 
Volume VIII is given to the National 
Congress of Mothers, Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Home Life. 

The books are designed for parents 
and teachers. They will help both in 
their important work of child nurture. 
The price is $15.50 in cloth binding 
or $25.50 in leather. The set may be 
secured by monthly payments. 

It is without question the most val- 
uable educational publication on chil- 
dren that has ever been written, for 
it represents the thought and expe- 
rience of men and women who have 
given their lives to different phases of 
child study in home, church, school or 
State. A year’s subscription to CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE is included with 
Parents and Their Problems. 


Congress of Mothers 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Clubs of five sent at 
one time 75 cents per year. Among 
the many letters of appreciation are 
the following : 

‘Il am sure the subscription list to 
CHILD-WELFARE will grow amazingly 
as soon as our members see the splen- 
did material that is going into the 
magazine now. It has improved a 
hundred per cent. in the last year.” 

The Wisconsin Branch National 
Congress of Mothers has voted to sup- 
ply CHrLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE for 
one year to each association belonging 
to the Congress, believing that the 
news given therein promotes effective 
work. It is an example other States 
might consider with advantage. 

Editorial in “The Journal of the 
Missouri State Medical Association,” 
Feb., 1914: 

“To those who are interested in ad- 
vancing the welfare of children and 
anxious to spread a right conception 
among parents of the proper care that 
children should have in their early 
years of life, the CHi_p-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE will be a welcome mes- 
senger of imstruction and enlighten- 
ment. It is the official organ of the 
National Congress of Mothers, ex- 
ceedingly neat and attractive in its 
make-up and filled with safe and sane 
advice and suggestions to mothers and 
all those who have charge of children. 
It is published at 227 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, under the edi- 
torial management of five excellent 
women, including Dr. Helen C. 
Putnam, who are familiar with the 
problems to be met in the conservation 
of child life. , 

List oF LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD- 
NURTURE containing upwards of 100 
topics from which to choose. Sent 
free for one cent stamp. 

First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
CHILD-WELFARE, 1908, 350 pages, 
$1.00. : 

THe CHILD IN HoME, SCHOOL AND 
STATE. 271 pages, 50 cents. : 

ADDRESSES _AT First NATIONAL 
ConGress OF MOTHERS, 50 cents. 
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Why Schools Should Consolidate 


Proressor W. M. Denison, Penn- 
sylvania Instructor of High Schools in 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
has summarized the arguments for 
school consolidation, as follows :— 

1. It insures a larger per cent. of 
enumerated pupils enrolled, reduces 
irregular attendance and _ prevents 
tardiness ; prevents wet feet and cloth- 
ing, and colds resulting therefrom. 

2. Pupils can be better classified and 
graded. 

3. Pupils are under the care of a 
responsible person from the time they 
leave home in the morning until they 
return at night. No quarrelling, im- 
proper language nor improper conduct 
on the way to and from school. 

4. It affords the broader companion- 
ship and culture that comes from as- 
sociation. 

5. Pupils can have the advantage 
of better schools, better heated, better 
ventilated and better supplied with ap- 
paratus, etc. 

6. Better teachers can be employed ; 
pupils will have the advantage of that 
interest, enthusiasm and confidence 
which large classes always bring. 

7. It is more economical. Under 
the new plan the cost of tuition per 
pupil on the basis of total enrollment 
has been reduced from $16.00 to 
$10.48; on the basis of average daily 
attendance, from $26.66 to $16.07. 
This statement is: from the sub-dis- 
tricts Nos. 10 and 13, Lake County, 
Ohio. 

8. It permits a better grading of the 
schools and classification of pupils. 
It allows pupils to be placed where 
they can work to the best advantage, 


the various subjects of study to be 
wisely selected and correlated and 
more time given to recitations. Pupils 
work in GRADED schools, and both 
teachers and pupils are under sys- 
tematic and closer supervision. 

g. It affords an opportunity for 
thorough work in special branches, 
such as drawing, music and nature 
study. It also allows an enrichment 
in other lines. 

10. It opens the doors to more 
weeks of schooling and schools of a 
higher grade. The people in villages 
almost invariably lengthen the school 
year and support a high school for 
advanced pupils. 

11. It quickens public interest in 
the schools. Pride in the quality of 
work done secures a greater sympathy 
and better fellowship throughout the 
township. The community is drawn 
together. 

12. The farm again becomes the 
ideal place in which to bring up chil- 
dren, enabling them to secure the ad- 
vantages of centres of population and 
to spend their evenings and holiday 
time in contact with nature and plenty 
of work instead of loafing about town. 

13. Parents, who are observant, say 
that the cost of shoes worn out in 
walking to the separate schools and 
the cost of medicine and doctors’ bills 
more than pay for the transportation. 

14. All children of the township 
have the same chance for higher edu- 
cational advantages which under the 
present system only 5 or Io persons 
get by leaving home and going to the 
city. 
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Books to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Corn-meal as a Food and Ways of Using It. By C. 
F. Langworthy, Ph.D. and Caroline L. Hunt, A.B. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Farmer’s Bulletin 
565. 

Every housekeeper should have a copy of this valu- 
able bulletin, which gives 58 different recipes in which 
corn-meal is used, 

The practical value of bulletins like this in making 
it possible for every home to learn of appetizing and 
nourishing dishes that may be easily prepared at 
small expense cannot be over estimated. 

Anyone desiring this bulletin may secure it free by 
sending for Farmer's Bulletin 565, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Training the Girl. By William A. McKeever. 

Macmillan Company. 

Dr. McKeever has made a contribution of real 
value to parents in this discussion of the care and 
education of girls. The book is a mate to his recently 
published volume ‘Training the Boy.’ The two 
volumes cannot fail to be of real use to parents and 
teachers. They are attractively gotten up from the 
standpoint of publication and are illustrated. 

Every mother and father should gradually build a 
library on child nurture. These two books should 
be included in such a library 


The 


The Right of the Child to be Well Born. 
E. Dawson, Ph.D. 
York. 

“This book has been written in the hope that it 
may help in the erection of these rational standards 
of what parenthood and the procreation of offspring 
ought to be.” 

The subjects covered include The Decay of Paren- 
tal Interest, The Desire for Children and- Eugenics, 
Biological Fitness for Parenthood, Moral Fitness 
for Parenthood, Educational Training for Parent- 
hood, Romantic Love and Eugenics, Religion and 
Eugenics, Racial Ideals of Parenthood, The True 
Builders of Nations, The Creation of Life. 

Dr. Dawson has made a valuable contribution to 
the literature which is of value to parents and to 
young people. It is a book that may be used for 
programs in mothers’ circles. 


By George 
Funk, Wagnalls & Co., New 


The Back Yard Farmer. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

Every boy or girl should have the experience of 
planting seed—watching the young shoots and cul- 
tivating a garden. This book tells how to make the 
most of a back yard. Not only gardening, but the 
care of hens is included. 

For vacation days it offers valuable suggestions in 
the preparation and care of a back yard garden. 

Parent-Teacher Associations questioning what to 
do for children in vacation will have part of the 
question answered by reading The ack Yard 
Farmer. 


The Home Nurse. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. 


A health book for the home, giving directions in 
caring for invalids and meeting emergencies. 

It is intended especially for family use. 

In many homes the service of a trained nurse is not 
possible. 

To help those who wish to know how to give proper 
care to their dear ones in illness a book like this has 
many suggestions. 

Publishers, Forbes & Co. Price $1.00. 


From Youth into Manhood. By Winfield S. Hall. 


A book for boys of adolescent age. One that 
parents will find suitable to give their sons. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. 


For Girls and Mothers of Girls. Mary G. Hood, 
M.D. Bobbs Merrill Company, Publishers. 


The author has given in a clear, delicate manner the 
facts concerning the physical life of woman. The 
book will appeal to those who believe in constructive 
teaching of youth, and who would not place too 
great emphasis on the dark pictures which have been 
shown in all their sordidness in plays and books. 
Constructive teaching of the uses of every organ of 
the body, accompanied by training of the will to 
choose what is pure and good, is bound to give higher 
standards of life than to present all the seamy side 
of the picture and expect through fear to prevent 
youth from taking the downward course. 


The Hygiene of the School Child. Lewis M. German, 
Asst. Professor of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A text book in school hygiene for the use of normal 
schools, colleges and teachers’ reading circles. Dr. 
German believes that no teacher is prepared to con- 
duct a school without a knowledge of the elements of 
child hygiene. 

The result of scientific research is interpreted into 
every day English. It cannot fail to interest parents 
and teachers. It is illustrated and has many ref- 
erences to other books on the physical development 
of children. 


Handbook of Opportunities for Vocational Training 
in Boston. Issued by the Women's Municipal 
League of Boston with a Foreword by Dr. David 
—- Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts. 


Few are the opportunities today in most cities for 
young people to exercise much choice in the voca- 
tional training available to them. 

Boston offers so many opportunities that to enu- 
merate them requires a Soak of three hundred pages. 

An alphabetical list of subjects taught in the vo- 
cational schools of Boston is followed by classified 
information regarding the schools. 

The study of the resources of Boston, the publica- 
tion of them, must inspire effort to supplement oppor- 
tunities already established, and will give to parents 
who are questioning possibilities for their children 
concrete information that will help in choosing a 
suitable school. 

Other cities desiring to study what they have 
to offer in vocational education will do well to follow 
the plan so ably carried out by the Women's Muni- 
cipal League of Boston. The time is past when 
municipalities can afford to ignore the necessity for 
vocational education. 


Success with Hens. 

Chicago. 

Why not interest the boys in poultry raising? 
Why not give them some interesting work which will 
assist materially in reducing the high cost of living, 
and educate them in a practical way? 

What shall I do with my boys all through vacation 
is a question many wise parents are asking, for they 
well know that idleness is dangerous for anyone. 

Give this book to the boy and help him to start 
his flock of hens, and it will give him much to interest 
and educate him until school begins. 

Even then he will have time to continue the work 
outside of school hours. 


Robert Joos. Forbes & Co., 


Boy Training. Edited by John L. Alexander, Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. 

A collection of thoughtful articles covering every 
phase of boy life and boy training. The book is one 
that will help parents, teachers or anyone who has 
the care of boys. 
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The Conservation of the Modern Home 


HENRY F. COPE, D.D., 
General Secretary Religious Education Association 


OFTEN things that are taken for 
granted fail by default. We are so 
wholly agreed on the theory that the 
home is the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion, the most important part of the 
social structure, that we give it no 
further consideration. We live as 
though foundations were to be fur- 
nished by nature, or by accident, while 
we give our whole attention to adorn- 
ing the superstructure. 

The conservation of the home to- 
day demands a new safeguarding of 
the laying of its foundations, a new 
realization of the dignity and impor- 
tance of foundations’. Somehow we 
must shake up the apathetic public 
opinion which treats home founding 
either as a joke or as a romantic ac- 
cident. When it is either it is just as 
likely to become a tragedy or a 
catastrophe. Our first educational 
duty lies in the education of public 
opinion to a new view point on the 
home, to a conscience that will be 
deeply offended by the coarse jokes on 
marriage and home-making, a pride of 
home that will count it an insult, an 
affront to our cherished ideals, when 
the callow cartoonist makes mother- 
hood ridiculous and the affections of 
the home the butt of the buffoon. 

One of the worst offenders against 
the life of the home is the daily news- 
paper. It finds its way into every 
home; it is the child’s most potent 
text-book. The paper is at liberty to 
print what it will within certain civil 
restrictions; but we are not obliged 
to feed our children on that which will 
certainly pervert their appetites, culti- 
vate base conceptions. The matter is 
much more. serious than we realize. 
The newspaper is the child’s interpre- 
tation of life. What life will be to 
him later depends on what it now 
means to him. Surely the home owes 
it to itself for its own preservation 
to see to it that mental food, abnormal 
and destructive of the tastes, appetites 


and moral powers of life, is kept out 
of the child’s mental diatery. 

Conservation is more than pro- 
hibition; it is cultivation. The child 
mind cannot be left destitute of mental 
food. We must do more than stop 
the abnormal caricature of life in the 
daily paper, we must substitute in 
liberal, rich quantities the normal pic- 
tures of life. More since the child 
craves ideals we have the opportunity 
of selecting and offering ideal ma- 
terial. 

We need a careful guarding of t'e 
whole range of mental food presented. 
more careful than that maintained at 
the kitchen door; a serious study to 
discover available, suitable material in 
papers and periodicals and co-opera- 
tive effort to make such material gen- 
erally known. We need not only lists 
of book-classics for childrens’s read- 
ing, but more current material wisely 


selected and more information widely 
disseminated as such material. 


The conservation of the home 
awaits the extension of this conscience 
for character through all our think- 
ing on the home. We are really half 
ashamed to talk of character. We 
blush for ideals but we have no shame 
in boasting of commerce and factories ; 
we are ashamed of the things of 
beauty and love only the useful. So 
we have become ashamed of the ideals 
of the home. Not only do we pas- 
sively acquiesce in the popular attitude 
of indifference or derision, we voice 
it ourselves. We join in the jest at 
marriage; we joke over marital in- 
felicities. We would dread to be 
caught singing “ Home Sweet Home.” 
What is more important, we show that, 
as a people, we have less and less 
the habit of taking the home as a- 
other than a commercial affair. The 
tendency is to determine home-living 
wholly by economic factors. The 
literature on the “ Home” is over- 
whelmingly economic; its heart is in 
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the kitchen. We are arriving at high 
efficiency in the physiological, sanitary 
and culinary.aspects of home life. The 
modern home is so convenient that 
you can lie in a folding bed, press a 
button to light the grate fire, turn on 
the lights, start the toaster and wake 
the children. Home is a place to hide 
in at night, to feed the body, paint 
the face and start out from for real 
living. We look for homes, houses 
that is, with all the latest mechanical 
devices. We have forgotten that 
homes exist primarily for purposes 
that no mechanism can accomplish. 
They do not exist to serve meals ; they 
are more than hotels. They are edu- 
cational institutions, designed to grow 
the souls of children into manhood 
and womanhood. 

All our improvements in child-wel- 
fare and home-betterment turn in on 
a vicious circle unless we can see that 
every attempt to increase domestic 
efficiency, child health ard house com- 
forts are but means to an end; con- 
ditions are but the tools of character. 
We would have better homes for the 
sake of finer humanity. It is folly to 
perfect a farm except for the better- 
ment of crops. It is folly to talk 
about improving the home except for 
the conservation and development of 
human values. Homes are places to 
grow people in. The measure of their 
worth, their real place in society, de- 
pends on the kind of people they turn 
out. 

We will need, then, to safeguard 
the motives that enter into home- 
founding. That will involve the edu- 
cation of youth to think of home and 
of marriage in new terms. It ought 
to mean that the public school will not 
only teach the physiology of marriage 
and the bare physical facts of sexual 
purity, but that it will teach new 
ideals of home life; it will count it at 
least as much a duty to cultivate the 
home-love as it is to cultivate a 
country-love. It will set so clearly the 
final objective of character that chil- 
dren shall learn to see that life has 
finer objects than money-making and 


home greater purposes than garish 
social display. 

Such a program will mean that the 
church will seek to quicken new ideals 
of home life; it will cease dealing with 
dead dust and will bring religion to our 
hearths and homes; it will worry less 
about a “* home over there,” and show 
how truly heavenly homes may be 
made here. It will not only get youth 
ready to die; but it will prepare them 
to live, to live together on religious 
terms. It will do this not only by 
general discussions in the pulpit but by 
special instruction in classes. No 
church ought to feel a clear conscience 
in regard to any young person enter- 
ing home life whom it has not directly 
instructed in the duties of that life. 

It is a strange spectacle if we would 
but stop long enough to look at it. In 
any church there are a large number 
of young people under instruction ; 
what are they learning? Usually a 
theological interpretation of an an- 
cient religious literature. Many are 
learning to hate all other persons 
whose religion differs from the brand 
carried in that institution. In a few 
years these youth will be bearing 
social burdens, facing temptations, tak- 
ing up duties; does their teaching re- 
late at all to these things? No, indeed, 
that would be “worldly”; it would 
seem to be sacrilegious to teach them 
how actually to be religious. The 
business of the church school still 
largely is that of filling minds with 
theological data rather than training 
young, trainable lives to become relig- 
ious school-boys, religious voters, re- 
ligious parents. How many have been 
at all influenced by Sunday-school 
teaching when they stepped into a 
polling booth, when they chose a life- 
mate, when they guided or disciplined 
their children? If religious educa- 
tion does not at all influence us in the 
great events of life of what value is 
it tous? Must it not be counted as.a 
sheer waste of time? 

If we would conserve the human 
values of the home we must train 
youth to a religious conception of the 
home. If we cannot do that in the 
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church we might as well confess that 
the church cannot touch the sources of 
human affairs. 

Conservation looks forward, the 
homes of to-morrow are being deter- 
mined to-day. The children who swing 
their feet in school rooms and play 
in our gardens are the home makers 
of the new society. We can do little 
to reconstruct the old; we can do 
everything to determine the new. 
When the mountain sides have been 
made bare, forest conservation cannot 
save the old trees, but it can prepare 
for new growths. Ours is the oppor- 
tunity to determine the ideals of our 
children, ours to determine that they 
shall not suffer from false conceptions, 
shall not bruise themselves in the blind 
ignorance that compelled us to find 
our own way. We will see that, first, 
in the education of our children we 
will save the homes of to-morrow by 
training the children of to-day to set 
first things first. If home life has 
been in danger in America it has been 
because we have submerged its real 
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values of character and affection in a 
flood of things, of materialism. If we 
would save the home we must save 
the child from losing sight of the 
primacy of human values, we must 
strengthen his natural faith that peo- 
ple are worth more than all beside, 
lead it into the faith that moral integ- 
rity, truth, honor, righteousness are 
the glory of a life. More, these young 
lives must be trained to habitual and 
efficient rightdoing. In a word, the 
conservation of the home is simply a 
program of beginning to-day our- 
selves to set first things first, to con- 
serve the human factors that will make 
homes, to make education everywhere 
in school and church and home count 
first of all for character, and our- 
selves to test it first of all by this, 
whether it makes youth competent to 
live aright, cultivates the love of 
worthy ideals, makes him willing and 
able to pay the price of a trained life 
consecrated to the service of his world, 
to the love of his fellows and to the 
making of a new world. 


A Mother 


Wuat hast thou always been to me, my 
Mother! 

Since first I learned to creep, to lisp, to feel ? 

The one great lover, and almighty friend. 

Thou soothed the sorrows of my childish 
heart, 

And by thy tender kiss did give to me 

Again that buoyant happiness of youth, 


In all my little pleasures you did find 

Fresh life; and spurred me on to new en- 
deavor: 

Forgetting not to chide the wrong; but teach 

The good to live; and in Youth’s later days, 

When pain did make my brow contract, 

*Twas still your hand which smoothed away 
the care— 


Your own woe ne’er was counted ought 
with mine— 

Which led me on the beaten track, and thy 

Dear voice in prayer, which warned and 
guided there. 


Then, when that finger beckoned from afar, 

| yet was young, with many shoals to pass, 

And currents swift, before the land was 
reached ; 

You went and entered there the gate, which 
clanged ! 

Oh, bitter sound! for I was barred from 
thee. 


So now I watch o’er all the starlight land 
Thy soul to see. And still I know and feel 
Thy hand; it guideth me. 

HELEN M. PARSONS. 








Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 


editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ARIZONA 


On February 12, 1914, at 10 A.M., the 
Arizona Congress of Mothers convened 
for its Ninth Annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference, Mrs, J C. Norton, presiding. The 
morning session was devoted to the exam- 
ination of credentials and seating of dele- 
gates, followed by the reports of the various 
affiliated associations, fifteen in number, 
and reports from different heads of depart- 
ments. During the past year the member- 
ship has more than doubled and this in- 
crease is viewed with great satisfaction by 
all who are interested in the work. Elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing term closed 


the morning session. ‘All officers were re- 
elected to their respective offices. 

The afternoon session came tg order at 
two o'clock and was opened with an invo- 
cation by Rev. Harker. Reading and adop- 
tion of the minutes of the morning session 
was followed by the inspiring address of 
our State President, Mrs. J. C. Norton. A 
series of fifteen-minute papers on “ State 
Laws for Minors,” “Our New Industrial 
School,’ Montessori Methods, School Hy- 
giene, Mothers’ Pensions, and The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C, A., supple- 
mented by several charming vocal selec- 
tions and a piano solo, completed the pro- 
gram. 
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In the evening Prof. Turrell of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “ The Spaniard at Work and at 
Play.” The lecture was followed by an 
informal reception to the delegates and the 
serving of light refreshments. 

The Arizona Congress of Mothers was 
much gratified on receiving a visit from 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, of Worcester, 
Mass., President of the Massachusetts 
Branch National Congress of Mothers, and 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Principal of Train- 
ing School for Kindergartners, Boston, 
Mass. Mrs. Higgins was the bearer of 
greetings from Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers. 
Although the time for notification of the 
meeting had been short, there was a good 
audience of mothers and teachers in attend- 
ance. 

Miss Wheelock addressed the meeting 
first and gave an interesting talk on the 
place of the kindergarten in education and 
defined the essential differences between 
the Montessori and Froebel methods. 

Mrs. Higgins’ address on the relation of 
the home, school, church and state to the 
child was most interesting. After the ad- 
dresses an informal reception was held in 
order that all present might meet Mrs. Hig- 
gins and Miss Wheelock and ask any ques- 
tions which might occur to them. Later 
Mrs. Higgins and Miss Wheelock were 
taken for an auto ride to view the show 
places of the city. The next morning they 
were taken out to the Capitol to exchange 
courtesies with Governor Hunt, and from 
there were driven to the United States 
Indian School for a brief inspection of 
the work being done there. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHILD-WELFARE CIRCLE IN 
GLOBE 

A group of ladies met at the home of 
Mrs. Archibald McKillop and organized a 
Child-Welfare Circle. Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, President of the Massachusetts 
Branch, was present, and set forth the 
great advantages of such an association 
in advancing the interests of the children. 
She explained the aims and purposes of the 
National Congress which will also be iden- 
tified with the local branch. Instructors in 
the Globe schools are heartily enthused 
and are anxious to co-operate with the 
members of the newly-organized Circle in 
placing this systematically before the 
parents. 


COM MITTEE CHOSEN 


At the conclusion of Mrs. Higgins’ in- 
teresting and instructive talk, it was voted 
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to form an association, and a nominating 
committee of three to bring in a list of 
officers was chosen, as follows: Mrs. Jay 
Good, Mrs. F. A. Shaffer, and Mrs. W, D. 
Jennings. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Archibald McKillop; 
First Vice-president, Mrs. James N. Pur- 
dum; Second Vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
V. Snell; Secretary, Mrs. R. S. Alderman; 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. D. Kennedy. 

The following committees were chosen: 

Membership Committee: Mrs, Charles T. 
Sturgeon, Mrs. Forman Hanna, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Shaffer, Mrs, W. T. Jennings. 

Program Committee: Mrs. Edward N. 
Rice, Mrs. D. R. Williamson, Miss 
Richards. 

Hospitality Committee: 
Miller, Mrs. Marcus Lantin. 

Publicity Committee: Mrs. C. E. Hogue. 

The club was then addressed by Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, Mass., of the 
Wheelock Training School for Kindergar- 
ten Teachers. She suggested that as there 
is so much interest now in the Montessori 
system of educating young children it 
would be a good plan for this Child-Wel- 
fare Circle to discuss that system and 
compare it with the kindergarten. This 
would be of interest to both parents and 
educators. 

Mrs, Higgins spoke especially of the Na- 
tional Congress Convention which is Inter- 
national, and which was held in Washing- 
ton, April 22 to 27. 

Globe ladies interested in the splendid 
movement are indeed fortunate in having 
their work laid out for them by two women 
of such intelligent understanding and com- 
plete sympathy with the Child-Welfare 
movement as Mrs. Higgins and Miss 
Wheelock. 


Mrs. William 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Congress of Mothers is 
wide awake. The reporters for the dailies 
beg for entry into our executive meetings 
because, they say, “ You do things.” 

Much has been accomplished in the last 
month. Perhaps the most evident good 
done is the securing of a woman Inspector 
of Amusements. That office had been va- 
cant for some time. The result of a lack 
of supervision was proving serious, so the 
Mothers’ Congress went before the Denver 
City Council and asked that such an officer 
be again given to the city. Mrs. Margaret 
Conway, a most excellently fitted edu- 
cator, was appointed. She will supervise 
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all dance halls, places of amusement, espe- 
cially the municipal dance held in the City 
Auditorium, So beautiful has been the co- 
operation of the Commissioners in this mat- 
ter that they even invited the Congress to 
suggest rules by which such public dances 
could be safely conducted. 

An exceptionally excellent program was 
provided by the Denver District at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, 
Professor of Sociology of the Denver Uni- 
versity, lectured upon “The Moral Heri- 
tage of the Child.” In his plea that every 
child be given a fair chance, he urged the 
need of a municipal farm where alcoholics, 
drug-fiends, incorrigibles, and feeble-minded 
men and women could be committed for an 
indeterminate sentence and cared for until 
it is safe to release them and to risk their 
parenthood, The meeting heartily en- 
dorsed Dr. Rall’s suggestion and went upon 
record as advocating such an institution 
and for helping to create such a public sen- 
timent as would arouse the community to 
the need of it. 

As a result of the January meeting of the 
Hygiene Committee and its consultation 
with the Commissioner of Public Health, 
the various circles allowed the city are re- 
ceiving lectures relative to contagious dis- 
eases, sanitation and preventive medicine. 
Speakers are furnished by the Board of 
Health. 

The girls of one of the High Schools 
voluntarily agreed to cut down the ex- 
penses of graduation exercises. They have 
limited the cost of their dresses to $8, the 
average cost being $3. Long gloves and 
silk hose have been tabooed, This action 
was after the suggestions in that direction 
by prominent members of the Congress. 

We feel an infinite amount of good will 
be done by the movement initiated by our 
Congress in obtaining the co-operation of 
the Ministerial Association in organizing 
Parents’ Circles in the churches, Already 
practical work in this line has begun. Some 
of the clergymen have established social 
centres in connection with their pastorates. 
These are properly supervised. 

Boys circles are being formed and con- 
ducted along athletic and dramatic lines. 
Both those composed of boys of seventh and 
eighth grades and those which take boys 
of high school age are proving quite suc- 
cessful. Especially beneficial is the circle 
which deals with boys of 17 and 18 years, 
who have been previously given to malicious 
mischief. 

The class for mothers in the Relation- 
ships of Life is of infinite value. In fact, 
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it is impossible to estimate the far-reaching 
good that Mrs. Anna Noble is doing with 
this long-needed instruction, The writer 
wishes that every mother in this country 
could have the benefit of it and that the 
day may come when Mrs. Noble can be 
persuaded to embody this knowledge into 
such form that it may be widely dissem- 
inated by the Congress. 

The Educational Committee discussed the 
subject of school lunches at their last meet- 
ing. At their next conference, the mothers 
will talk upon “ School Picnics.” 


PUEBLO 


The Pueblo District (Mrs. F. A. Wells, 
President) is thriving beautifully. The 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Circles are so well 
attended in some districts that assembly 
rooms have been provided, Evening meet- 
ings, with the fathers present, have been 
a feature. Many calls have been made by a 
Child-Welfare Committee, consisting of a 
mother and a teacher. These ascertain the 
needs of the individual and supply them. 

The Columbian School Association 
screened the windows of the school build- 
ing. -The contract was let to the manual 
department of the school and the boys are 
keenly interested in the work. 

At a meeting of the Carlisle School, 
where Dr. Corwin talked upon “ Heredity,” 
there were 250 present. 

Pueblo reports the following work done: 
Fifteen hundred dollars for experimental 
playground. Better baby contest at State 
Fair. Premiums paid by Parent-Teacher 
Association. City law passed to disinfect 
after tuberculosis. Aid to needy families 
of circles. Simple dresses adopted in High 
Schools. Better chaperonage. Request 
sent to designers and manufacturers for 
modest and practical dresses. Windows ot 
some schools screened. Screens made by 
Sloyd classes. Censoring of moving pic- 
tures. Instrumental in placing of moving 
pictures in High Schools. Urging all 
dramatizers for refinement of moving pic- 
tures and to eliminate the portrayal of 
sensuality. Every school in the city 
organized. Deeper interest and respon- 
sibility of parents in their children. 


WALSENBURG CIRCLE 


In spite of untoward conditions in this, 
the “strike ” district, the Walsenburg Con- 
gress have established a kindergarten and 
are paying for the furniture. They ‘have 
over fifty members and have had many 











excellent papers, written by local women, 
read at their meetings. 

Encouraging reports are being sent in 
from the circles at Englewood, Wheat 
Ridge, Colorado Springs, and many other 
towns in the State. New circles are being 
organized continually. 


DELAWARE 


The Parent-Teacher Associations of Dela- 
ware are growing in numbers and inter- 
est. A new one has just been organized 
in Seaford by Mrs. T, R. Cooke, State 
Chairman of “Good Roads,” assisted by 
Mrs. O. V. Wootten, Second State Vice- 
President. Mrs. Ella C. Emery was elected 
President. Mr, Hardesty, Sussex County 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Mrs. O. 
V. Wootten, Second State Vice-President, 
and Mr. Harrington, Principal of the school, 
all spoke at this meeting. The men are 
just as much interested in this association 
as the women, so we will hear great things 
from them later. They meet in the High 
School building the last Tuesday evening 
of each month. The evening they organ- 
ized they secured six subscriptions to 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The first Parent-Teacher Association in a 
rural school was organized by our State 
President, Mrs. George W. Marshall, last 
month in a rural school near Milford, with 
a large membership of both men and women. 
This association is doing splendid work. It 
meets in Shawnee School House and Mrs. 
Betts is President. 

A Mothers’ Club was organized a short 
time ago in Hagley, Wilmington, called 
The Community Hagley Mothers’ Club, 
with eighteen members. They meet the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month in Hagley 
House, Henry Clay. Mrs, Jennie R. An- 
drews, 231 W. 18th St., Wilmington, is 
the President. 

Delaware now has ten associations, all 
doing active work. A State meeting was 
held in Middletown. 

Dover Parent-Teacher Association cele- 
brated Founders’ Day with a very interest- 
ing meeting. The program consisted of 
several selections on the victrola owned 
by the High School; an address by Kent 
County attorney, Hon. John B, Hutton, on 
the subjects of the “ State and Child-Wel- 
fare,” and “ Crime is Preventable;” an ad- 
dress by Prof. Messersmith, Principal of 
the school, on “ The Place of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in the School Sys- 
tem”; and the President, Mrs. Robert E. 
Lewis, read from THE CHILD-WELFARE 
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MaGAzINE “Eighteen Years’ Work for 
Child-Welfare by . National Congress of 
‘Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association.” 
Several members took part in a very help- 
ful discussion. 

A public meeting was called for March 3d 
for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means to procure adequate room for the 
large number of pupils attending the school. 

Through the efforts of the association 
and the kindness on the part of one of the 
doctors of Dover, Dr. Hamilton Smith, he 
has agreed, free of charge, to give medical 
inspection in the school, He has also con- 
sented to give several public lectures for the 
association. 

The President of the Dover Association 
asked the ministers in the town to preach 
on Child-Welfare Sunday, February 15, in 
honor of Founders’ Day. Some of them 
preached very helpful and earnest sermons 
on the subject. 

March 27th, 1914, in Middletown, Dela- 
ware, the annual council meeting of the 
Delaware Branch of the National Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher Association 
met. The program opened at 11 o’clock A.M. 
with a business meeting, followed by a 
box luncheon. 

The afternoon session included interest- 
ing addresses by Mrs. G, W. Marshall, 
President Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association. Vocal solos by Mrs. 
William J. Benson, Dover, Delaware. 

Reports of officers; 

Reports of Chairmen of Committees on 
Education, Household Economics, Good 
Roads, Juvenile Court, Play Grounds, 
Press, Defective Children, Child-Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 

Reports from Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and Mothers’ Circle. 

Vocal ‘solos by Miss Helen Conwell, 
Lewes, Delaware, 

An address by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
President National Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with lively discussion, closed 
a very encouraging and profitable day to- 
gether. Adjournment. 


IDAHO 


HONOR TO IDAHO 


Idaho is the first State to contribute to 
the fund required for the National Congress 
of Mothers to do its part in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Education in extension 
of Home Education. 

The President of the Idaho Branch of the 
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Congress, Mrs. T. C. Hollingshead, writes: 

“T regret that I cannot attend the Inter- 
national Comference; but I am proud to be 
able to send you a check for $5 for the 
extension of Home Education, We had a 
cooked food sale and luncheon last Satur- 
day and made sufficient to clear off our 
debts and give this small contribution. We 
also will be able to contribute $5 to the 
Child-Welfare Exhibition Committee which 
we started and the business men and chari- 
table organizations have organized to carry 
on. We feel the work is growing in Idaho, 


IOWA 


The work in Iowa is progressing steadily 
though few reports of it have been given. 
Mrs. Brenton, State President, has gone 
all over the State in promotion of the Con- 
gress work for home and children. 

Mrs. A. E, Kepford, of Des Moines, has 
been made State Chairman of the Child- 
Hygiene Department. 


KANSAS 


The Committee on Organization ap- 
pointed by the Kansas City, Kansas, Fed- 
eration of Mothers’ Clubs to work for the 
formation of a Kansas State Branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers did a 
tremendous amount of work for the Topeka 
meeting, where the organization of the 
Branch was effected. The committee raised 
the Congress membership of Kansas from 
135 to 500 in a little more than six weeks; 
sent 1200 letters and circulars to prominent 
educators and other interested parties 
throughout the State; secured the co-opera- 
tion of the railroads in the printing of an- 
nouncements and lists of boarding places 
in the convention city ; prepared three inter- 
esting programs on Vital Problems of Home 
and of School; secured the State Capitol 
building for the meetings, and raised the 
necessary money in its home town. In 
other words, it displayed the usual energy 
and efficiency of Kansas women. 

Rosedale, Kansas, has held several meet- 
ings for the discussion of Congress work. 
The Columbian School, P. T, A., voted to 
join the Congress. At a union meeting of 
four P. T. A. the Wentworth Association 
reported that it had provided playground 
equipment for its school. The Columbian 
Mothers have provided playground ap- 
paratus and two victrola records, and the 
Maccochaque Circle made a quilt covered 
with the names of people who were so will- 
ing to pay for the inscriptions that enough 
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money was raised to pay $25 on the school 
piano, furnish a rest room and emergency 
equipment in the Principal’s office, and to 
weave a rug for the same. 

The Paola Mothers’ Club held an open 
meeting at which the Vice-president of the 
National Congress presented the work of 
the Parent-Teacher Association to an en- 
thusiastic audience. The schools of the city 
had been dismissed that the teachers might 
hear the talk, 

The following notice was widely circu- 
lated through Kansas preliminary to the 
organization of the Kansas State Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


Organization Meeting for Kansas State 
Branch to be held at Topeka, Kansas, 
April 1 and 2, 1914 


First Meeting to be held at Representative 
Hall Wednesday Afternoon, April Ist, 
at 2:30 o'clock 


FIRST SESSION 


Representative Hall, Wednesday 
Afternoon, 2:30 


Music 

Address of Welcome, Mrs. Lilla Day Mon- 
roe, Chairman Mothers’ Council of 
Topeka 

Response, Mrs. S. M. Williams, Chairman 
Committee on Arrangements 

Address, “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
George Whitcomb 

Address, “ Co-operation in Home, School, 
Church and State,” Mrs. E. R. Weeks 

Reports from all delegates and those in- 
terested in Child-Welfare Work 


Mrs. 


SECOND SESSION 


High School Auditorium, Wednesday 
Night, 8 :oo » 
Mr. H. B. Wilson, Superintendent Topeka 


Schools, Presiding 


Music, High School Orchestra 

Greeting, Mayor R. L. Cofran 

Address, “ Fathers and Sons,” Dr. Stephen 
S. Estey, Pastor First Presbyterian 
Church 

Selection from “The Beggar’s 
Mrs, J. S. Detwiler 

An informal reception will follow; refresh- 
ments served by Executive Committee, 
Good Government League 


Opera,” 





THIRD SESSION 


Représentative Hall, Thursday 
Morning, 9:30 


Music 

Address, “ Fathers and Sons,” Dr. Stephen 
S. Estey, Pastor First Presbyterian 
Church 

Organization, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, National 
Vice-President 


All men and women, regardless of creed, 
are vitally interested in this matter, and are 
cordially invited to come and give the 
movement their help and encouragement. 
All clubs interested in this line of helpful 
work are earnestly requested to send as 
many representatives as they can. All in- 
terested in Child-Welfare are eligible for 
membership in the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association. 


About 100 women from all over Kansas 
gathered in Representative Hall at the 
State House and discussed problems. 

Better babies. Better mothers for the 
babies. Better home surroundings. Bet- 
ter schools. Better roads to get the chil- 
dren to the schools. Closer relations be- 
tween the parents and the school teachers. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to 
explaining and discussing the scope of the 
work ‘of the organization. Mrs. S. M. 
Williams, of Kansas City, Kansas, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements, 
presided. Mrs. E. R. Weeks, of Kansas 
City, Mo., Vice-president of the National 
Congress, and in charge of the organization 
of the Kansas Chapter, made the principal 
address of the afternoon, explaining in some 
detail what the Congress is doing and pro- 
posing to do. 

Mrs. Monroe welcomed the visiting dele- 
gates. 


NEGLECT BRINGS BLINDNESS 


“One of the biggest things this organ- 
ization can do is to educate the women of 
Kansas on the subject of blindness,” she 
said. “Eighty per cent. of the blindness 
in the world was preventable at birth, ac- 
cording to statistics from reliable doctors. 
If the women of Kansas, of this organiza- 
tion we are going to form, will get behind 
Dr. S. J, Crumbine in his public health legis- 
lation, it will make for better babies, more 
healthy babies, more happy children.” 

Mrs. Williams declared that the greatest 
feature of the work is the co-operation of 
the homes and schools. 
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MAKE KIDS LIKE TEACHERS 


“The time is past,” she said, “ when the 
teacher is considered the natural enemy of 
the child. Going to school is no longer con- 
sidered a penalty for growing up. W. D. 
Ross, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is now advising that Parent- 
Teacher Associations be organized through- 
out the State. We should help Dr. Crum- 
bine in his work.” 

Mrs. Williams also announced that a Kan- 
sas branch of the Congress of Mothers for 
colored people would be organized soon. 

Mrs. George H, Whitcomb, of Topeka, 
spoke on “Mother and Daughter.” She 


advised more of a spirit of comradeship 
between mother and daughter. Girls should 
be encouraged to take an interest in civic 
affairs, she also advised. And above all girls 
should be encouraged to develop individual- 
ity, not to be one of a type 


MAKE DAUGHTERS HAPPY 


“Make your daughter happy at home,” 
she concluded. “If she is more interested 
in the streets, the moving picture houses, 
and other outside things than she is in her 
own home, somebody is to blame. And 
some time something is going to go 
wrong.” 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 


The organization of the Kansas branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was perfected 
to-day by the election of the following 
officers : 

President, Mrs. S. F. Williams, Kansas 
City, Kas.; Vice-presidents, Mrs. George H. 
Whitcombe, Topeka; Mrs. W. H. Jones, 
Leavenworth; Mrs. A. E, Smolt, Newton, 
Mrs. G. S, Lowman, Manhattan, Mrs. C. 
B. Warkentine, Newton; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. J. S. Detwiler, Kansas City, 
Kas.; Recording Secretary, Mrs. H. N. 
Rhodes, Topeka; Treasurer, Dr. Jessie 
Newkirk, Kansas City, Kas.; Historian, 
Mrs. M. L. Alden, Kansas City, Kas.; Audi- 
tor, Miss Clara Mallory, Leavenworth. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
establishing of a department of Child-Hy- 
giene under the control of the State Board 
of Health; urging closer co-operation be- 
tween homes and schools; pointing out that 
since women may now vote for all offices 
in Kansas all women should help in elect- 
ing to office men and women in sympathy 
with all remedial legislation which has for 
its object the amelioration of the condition 
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of working women and girls, the betterment 
of women and children, the best good of 
the home, schools, church and State. 


cost $10,000 ANNUALLY 


Dr. Crumbine told the women that he 
favored their plan of creating a department 
of Child-Hygiene. 

“There were 3960 deaths of children 
under 2 years of age in Kansas last year,” 
he said. “ Probably half of these were pre- 
ventable. Through this new department a 
number of these lives could have been saved. 

“ But this will cost money, And the last 
legislature was so economical that it al- 
lowed us $19,000 less than did the preceding 
one. It will require at least $10,000 annually 


to run this new department properly.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Report 1913-1914—Mississippi Congress 
of Mothers and P. T. A.—Mrs. R. B. 
Stapleton, Hattiesburg, State Presi- 
dent 


No great cause springs full grown into 
existence. 

Slowly but surely the tiny mustard seed 
of Hope, which a woman who loved human- 
ity beyond her love of self, planted some 
years ago has sprung up and grown till 
almost its branches are State wide. The 
Mississippi Congress of Mothers is no 
longer a seed, a mere upshoot of a plant, 
but a mighty tree whose leaves like those of 
the New Jerusalem are for the healing of 
the people. 

The Cause in its incipiency had no State 
organization ; but a club here, another there, 
a Parent-Teacher Association in another 
local City, became a reality because the need 
was recognized. 

In 1909 enough of these clubs had come 
into existence to form a State Congress. A 
meeting of all interested was that year 
called at the Crystal Springs Chautauqua. 
The President, who had prayed and planned 
and labored unceasingly for ten years, and 
who had been appointed State Organizer 
by the National President, called the meet- 
ing to order. 

It was an auspicious occasion; and will 
always be remembered as a sacred one from 
the fact that the lamented Sophie Wright 
lent of her presence and influence all that 
her earnest and enthusiastic nature could 
give to any Cause. For with all her soul 
she believed in the Mothers’ Congress and 
showed her faith by her acts. 

Miss Sophie Wright lent of her wonder- 
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ful influence to the State President’s earn- 
est efforts and to-day the Mississippi Con- 
gress of Mothers is state-wide in its influ- 
ence for child betterment. More than one- 
half the schools in the State are organizing 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations and Mothers’ 
Clubs. The schools are being made a social 
centre, kindergartens are being introduced, 
domestic science and manual training are 
being installed and libraries are being 
started in both towns and country schools. 

Through the courtesy of our National 
President, Mrs, Schoff, Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson will tour Mississippi and open to 
us a new field of inquest—the most vital 
and most interesting of all subjects for ts 
to study—The Better Babies Department, 
as given in Woman's Home Companion. 
Mississippi has tried to improve in better 
poultry, hogs, cows, and horses, and finds 
it a success. So we greet with approval and 
deep interest this scientific knowledge that 
shows us how to develop the perfect child. 

This Better Babies Deparment will be 
under the wise supervision of Dr. May F. 
Jones, of the Mississippi State Normal Col- 
lege. Mississippi is indebted to Dr. Jones 
for the chart showing our work that hangs 
on the-wall. One other department that 
will do good work is Home Economics, with 
Miss Mabel Ward, of the I. I. & C., as 
superintendent. We feel very proud to have 
these two great State institutions co-operat- 
ing with our State Congress of Mothers. 

The special State work that burdens the 
President’s heart is a home for the -home- 
less widow and child. Mississippi has lands, 
vast acres, going to waste. She also has 
the boys, numbers untold, going to ruin, 
wearing the hardened criminal’s stripes, 
sleeping in criminal’s cell and going daily 
with him to the chain gang. Put these boys 
on a farm with a good motherly woman and 
the land, the boys and the State are saved. 
Oh! for a great soul to start the Congress 
on its great mission of saving the homeless 
little ones. He that saves a soul from the 
error of his way shall shine as the stars 
forever and forever. Year after year one 
of Mississippi’s noblest women has gone be- 
fore the State legislature to plead for the 
delinquent boy, but each time her heart has 
been made sad, so we appeal to the mother- 
love to come to the rescue and build a home 
not only for the boys, but the homeless 
mother and girl as well. 

The next State Congress will be held in 
Natchez, May 5-7th, 1914. An interesting 
program is ready and many good speakers 
are to be with us to plan the New Year’s 
Campaign for the child. 
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MISSIOURI 


State Convention in Springfield—New 
Organizations Throughout the State— 
Mayors Send Delegates—Big Sister 
Movement 


The second annual Child-Welfare Con- 
vention of the Missouri Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
aroused much enthusiasm throughout the 
State. Prominent educators, ministers and 
doctors took part on the program, and 
many interesting and instructive meetings 
with a better understanding of the aims 
and purposes of the Congress were the re- 
sult. 

Mrs. Wm. Rullkoetter, President Coun- 
cil of Clubs. 

Mr. W. W. Thomas, Superintendent 
Springfield schools, greeted the Congress. 

Address, “ Moral Education of the 
Child in the Home and School,” Dr. John 
E. Withers, President Harris 
College, St. Louis. 

Informal reception. 

April 16, session was held in St, Paul’s 
Church, M. E. South. 

An address on “ Accomplishments and 
Recognition of the National Congress of 


Teachers’ 


Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations ” 
was given by Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Vice-presi- 


dent of the National Congress, 

“The Wider Use of the School Plant An 
Urgent Need; Efforts to Secure Legislation 
to Meet This Need ” was presented by Miss 
Jennie Hildenbrandt, Chairman Social Cen- 
tre Committee, and Mrs. O. R. Lake. 

A Physical Demonstration by Children 
was given by Mr. A. W. Briggs, Physical 
Director, State Normal. 

“The Health Problem,” by Miss Estelle 
Hinton. 

Supper was served at State Normal by 
Domestic Science Department. 

“The Necessity and Province of a State 
Child-Welfare Department” was presented 
by Dr. George B, Mangold, Director, St. 
Louis School of Social Economy. 

An address on “ Need of Co-operation 
between Home and School” was given by 
Dr. W. T. Carrington, President, State Nor- 
mal. 

“ Parental Responsibility in Sex Educa- 
tion” was discussed by Dr, Luella Z. Rum- 
mell. 

Montessori System Instruction and 
Demonstration was given by Miss Irma 
Heller, St. Louis. 

The program also included a “ Report 
of Research Work on the Fly as a Carrier 
of Disease,” Dr. E, W. Saunders, Chair- 
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man Child-Hygiene Department, St. Louis. 

Conference of Presidents led by Mrs. 
Frank Keene, Kansas City. 

Discussion led by Mrs. Wm, E. Walton 
and Mrs. Eva Pennington. 

Club reports; board meeting. 

Automobile ride. 

Reception at Drury College. 
~ “ Consolidation of Country Schools,” Mrs. 
Horace Wihdsor, State Vice-president. 

Address, “ The Relation of the Medical 
Profession to the Home,” Dr. G. H. Hoxie, 
Kansas City. 

Although only organized for Child-Wel- 
fare two years, the reports show such rapid 
progress that Missouri will soon be contest- 
ing with California for membership honors. 

The western portion of the State has been 
particularly fortunate in that one of the 
National Vice-presidents, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
who has the work so well in hand,,and who 
devotes so much of her time to organizing, 
lives in Kansas City. 

Three months before the organization of 
the State in March, 1912, the work was 
practically unknown in the eastern part 
of the State, but much good work had 
been done and many workers were in the 
field in the western part of the State and 
many enthusiastic members had been labor- 
ing faithfully for several years. The re- 
sults of that labor are thirty new Parent- 
Teacher organizations in Kansas City in 
the last six months, 

Springfield has also been doing some 
very effective organizing, and has twelve 
new circles and more to be heard from be- 
fore April 15. 

St. Louis, though newest in the field of 
all the large cities in Missouri, is beginning 
to get good reports from all circles—the 
enthusiasm is spreading, inquiries are com- 
ing, school superintendents and teachers are 
asking for the work to be presented, and in 
a short while will be able to rank with the 
others in growth. 

Members of the Mothers’ Congress are 
doing good work in the Mothers’ Circles, 
meeting in libraries, public halls and private 
homes. 

Mayor Keil, of St. Louis, appointed three 
delegates to attend the convention, Mrs. 
Henry W. Keil, Mrs. Ida Stansbury and 
Mrs. W. H. Putman. 

The Mayor of Boonville sends Mrs. Ger- 
trude Summers and Mrs. Horace Windsor. 

From Marceline, Mrs, E. D. Halderman 
and Mrs. E. W. Taylor were the Mayor’s 
delegates, Mrs. Anna Laird represented 
Fairfax, and Mr. John Pitman goes from 
Buffalo. 
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New organizations have been formed in 
Harrisonville, Mt, Washington, Linneus, 
Marceline, Rush Tower, Linwood, Fair- 
mount, Benton, Oak Grove, and four in 
St. Louis County—Rock Hill School No. 1, 
Rock Hill School No. 2, Richmond Heights 
and Overland Park. 


BIG SISTER MOVEMENT 


Throughout the United States there are 
organizations of women who, having 
realized that numerous girls go wrong 
every year because they have not had the 
right kind of friends, are organized under 
the name of “The Big Sisters” for the 
purpose of helping as many girls as they 
can to lead upright lives. 

Our Juvenile Courts are overloaded with 
cases of young girls who might yet become 
useful members of society could they be 
reached by some noble woman. 

Realizing that this was especially the 
work of the Mothers’ Congress, the St. 
Louis Circles have been working along 
this line for more than a year. 

Their first thought was to employ a wo- 
man to do the work because it must be done 
in a systematic manner. 

This, however, proved to be too big an 
undertaking as none of the Mothers’ Circles 
had been in existence more than a year 
and the taxation seemed too heavy, so the 
work was discontinued temporarily. 

In October a meeting was called, and after 
an inspiring talk by Mr. Hugh Fullerton, 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile Court, 
on “The Necessity for Preventive Work,” 
and the good results obtained by our paid 
worker, volunteers were called for and Mrs, 
Oscar Leonard, president of the Jewish 
Alliance Mothers’ Circle, responded and 
was appointed chairman, other volunteers 
to report to her. 

Mr. Fullerton advises the Chairman of 
the Big Sister Committee where the workers 
should go—perhaps it is to locate a girl 
who has run away from home; per- 
haps it is to talk with a girl who is frequent- 
ing disreputable dance halls, or staying out 
too late nights; ofttimes it is the girl who 
has no mother or who has a stepmother, and 
she is not bad but needs a friend—a Big 
Sister. 

Each member of this committee promises 
to look after some girls once each week; 
in this way the work is not burdensome and 
the pleasure of helping others to lead better 
lives is an inspiration to those who do the 
work. 
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These Big Sisters devote their services 
free, sometimes the Circle they represent 
pays their car fare or telephone calls, but 
their time is given “without money and 
without price” in the spirit of love and 
kindness. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey has given active work in edu- 
cating mothers in the care of babies, under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Alexander 
Marcy, Riverton, N, J. The latest step has 
been to have the leaflets on baby-hygiene 
translated into Italian and Polish. If other 
States would like to use them, write to Mrs. 
Marcy for copies. 

The leaflets prepared by the Country Life 
Department may suggest practical ways to 
establish Home Culture Clubs and may be 
secured from Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Moores- 
town, N, J. 

Mrs. Reeve, State President, has in an- 
other part of the magazine given an inspir- 
ing account of the Congress work for home 
education of country girls, and the group 
shown in one county gives an idea of the 
far-reaching effect on the future homes 
of the State which will be exerted by this 
Home-Culture work. 

The State Council of Officers and Club 
Presidents was held in Trenton, March 2tst, 
in the auditorium of the Wm. G. Cook 
School, by invitation of the Mothers’ Club 
of that school. There was a very large 
attendance and the conference was full of 
inspiration and enthusiasm. As clubs re- 
ported their problems, there was much in- 
teresting and helpful discussion of the best 
methods for securing the co-operation of 
Boards of Education, of the care of defec- 
tive children, and of the main points to be 
developed by Parent-Teacher Associations. 
On the last topic an earnest and impressive 
plea was made by the State Chairman of 
Education, Miss Lillie A. Williams, of the 
Faculty of the Trenton Normal School, who 
urged that in all the splendid organization 
work being done by the assoctations, it 
should not be forgotten that the foundation 
of the Congress is individual work for the 
individual child. All the sanitary schools, 
and playgrounds, and large meetings with 
fine speakers cannot take the place of right 
training by the mother in the home, and 
close personal co-operation with the teacher 
of her child. 

The presentation of some difficult cases. 
of subnormal development and the disas- 
trous effect of such upon normal children 
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in class, led up to a most valuable address 
by Miss Elizabeth Kite, the brilliant expert 
connected with the Vineland Training 
School, whose investigation of conditions in 
New Jersey has resulted in a movement 
which places that State in advance of all 
others in its care of defectives. The plan 
is to organize county colonies for these un- 
fortunate children, where instead of strug- 
gling with lessons they can never learn, they 
will have the manual training in which they 
show often amazing skill, and by industrial 
arts and light agriculture will be made self- 
supporting and happy. 

Miss Hartridge, of the Hartridge School, 
Plainfield, gave an interesting description 
of a new idea which she has worked out, 
a “school mother.” She believes that in 
all schools, public and private, there is need 
for a woman who is not absorbed in the 
business of teaching, but who is free to see 
that “all things are done decently and in 
order,” and that halls, dressing rooms and 
cloak rooms are as well managed as the 
schoolrooms. 

Five new clubs were represented: the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Dover, the 
Mothers’ Association of Chatham, the 
Mothers’ Club of Woodbury, and the Home 
and School Associations of Cape May and 
Woodbury. 

The Country Life Department reported 
that the new outlines for Home Culture 
Clubs were ready for use and the Child- 
Hygiene Committee has had the leaflet, 
“ How to Take Care of the Baby,” translated 
into Polish and Italian. Samples of any of 
this literature will gladly be sent to other 
States upon request. 

Throughout the State the work is growing 
in strength and value. Playgrounds are be- 
ing established, libraries and social centres 
opened, industrial contests organized, and 
co-operation established with State Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture. The 
penny lunches established in Plainfield have 
been so successful that the report of the 
Chairman is presented in the hope that it 
may encourage other schools to undertake 
this important service. The Congress work 
started in Plainfield in its Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation, which set itself the task of forming 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Plainfield’s 
seven schools. This work having been 
accomplished with the greatest success, and 
all the strong organizations being fully 
able to stand alone, the Mothers’ Club was 
ready for new lines of work, and last year 
took up the penny lunch problem with the 
following result. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PENNY LUNCHES 


Report from the Plainfield Association of 
Mothers 


In May, 1913, the Plainfield Association 
of Mothers, after a three months’ investi- 
gation and inspection of penny lunches in 
other public schools, decided to serve penny 
lunches in at least one of the Plainfield 
schools during 1913-1914. In our investiga- 
tion we found that in one school of 400 chil- 
dren there were about fifty children locked 
out of their homes from seven o’clock in 
the morning until seven at night, some were 
given a penny or two to spend on their 
lunch at noon, while the others were thrown 
on their own resources. The mothers of 
these children worked away from home 
during the day, some in New York, others 
in local shops or houses. The parents get- 
ting a good warm meal in the middle of 
the day, relied on the grocery store or deli- 
catessen shop for their evening meal, hence 
the mother usually returned home from 
work with, we will say, four bags; in one 
was a little prepared meat, in another possi- 
bly some potato salad, the third a loaf of 
bread, and in the last one perhaps a few 
sweet cakes or a little pound cake. This 
with some quickly-made coffee constituted 
the evening meal and really the only meal 
for children, as in many cases breakfast 
consisted of some coffee and what was left 
from the meal the night before or a little 
prepared cereal. 

Thirty children coming from a distance 
brought their lunch, while a few went with- 
out lunch entirely. Statistics show that re- 
tardation is due as much to malnutrition as 
to any other cause. Medical reports show 
that of the 20,000,000 children in our public 
schools who are suffering from one kind of 
disease or another, 5,000,000 are suffering 
from malnutrition. 


Where and How Served 


The lunches are served in the manual 
training rooms in the basement of Bryant 
School. We cover the manual training 
tables with white oilcloth and long benches 
have been supplied. Eighty children can 
be served at once. The kitchen was made 
by partitioning off the corridor and is a 
small room 8 feet by 12 feet, in which is 
placed all the stationary equipment, as sink, 
stoves and closets. In this kitchen are two 


competent, conscientious women who make 
the first nourishment, which is always soup, 
also cocoa and desserts. 
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Equipment 


The Plainfield Board of Education fur- 
nished us with all our stationary equipment, 
which consists of a large porcelain sink with 
double draining boards, two gas plates (two 
large burners each), two working tables, one 
six feet and the other thirty inches, the dish 
closets and food or supply closets. 

The Plainfield Association of Mothers 
bought 10 dozen round nickel trays, 10 
dozen aluminum teaspoons, 10 dozen blue 
and white enamel one-half pint bowls, 10 
dozen blue and white enamel cups for cocoa, 
10 dozen blue and white enamel saucers for 
dessert, and all necessary cooking utensils, 
all first-class goods (no seconds) white 
enamel or steel, the cost of aforesaid equip- 
ment being about $100. 


WHAT WE SERVE 


First, nourishment, which every child 
must buy first, is always soup or mashed 
potato with meat or codfish gravy. Second, 
nourishment which is optional consists of 
baked potatoes, stewed beans and cocoa. We 
serve two kinds of the following sandwiches 
each day: jelly, peanut butter, lettuce, meat, 
cheese, apple butter or date sandwiches, 
using just the filling and no butter. We 
sell two sandwiches wrapped in paraffine 
paper for one cent, two slices of bread and 
filling cut and wrapped. 

Desserts: Apple sauce, fruit gelatines, 
baked apples, apple tapioca, brown betty, 
chocolate pudding, raisins and rice, stewed 
prunes, apricots and peaches. 

Crackers: All National Biscuits goods. 
Plain crackers, barnuts, 4 for 1 cent, seafoam 
2 for 1 cent, graham crackers 2 for 1 cent, 
social teas 4 for 1 cent, animal crackers 10 
for I cent, fancy-crackers, chocolate bars 3 
for 1 cent, M. and M. fruits 2 for 1 cent, 
fluted cocoanut 2 for 1 cent, denoras 2 for 
I cent, and vanilla jumbles 2 for 1 cent, 

Candy: We use all mirror hard candy, 
assorted dainties 6 for 1 cent, old-fash- 
ioned sticks 4 for 1 cent, broken candy 4 
for 1 cent, lemon sticks 4 for I cent, also 
Brewsters & Sons, of Newark, make us“: 
peanut chocolate bar and a milk chocolate 
bar for I cent each. 


Menus and Receipts 


Through the kindness of Miss Mabelle 
Kittridge of the N. Y. School Lunches we 
obtained our first menus of American and 
Italian soups. We try to repeat our menus 
every three weeks. 
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Assistants 


Besides the two cooks in the kitchen we 
have four needy girls who clear the tables 
and help wash the dishes for their noon- 
day meal. These girls, or sometimes boys, 
are chosen by the school principal, The 
soup is made and served by the cook from 
the door of the kitchen, each child paying 
one cent for the bowl of soup with a piece of 
bread. The penny table is placed inside the 
door of the large room, on which is placed 
cocoa kettle and empty cups, sandwiches, 
desserts, various kinds of crackers and 
candy. At one end of this table is the lady 
(a volunteer helper for the day), at back 
of the table is another volunteer helper and 
at the end is the supervisor of the day, also 
a volunteer who checks up the child’s tray 
and takes all money except penny already 
paid for soup. 


How Served 


The children go downstairs, form in line, 
help themselves to a tray and spoon and 
place their money on the tray, stop at kitchen 
door for soup, pass into large room and 
choose what their finances will permit from 
the penny table, stop at side of supervisor 
who checks up the tray and receives money 
for same, then the child passes on and takes 
his seat at one of the large tables and eats 
his lunch. 


Cost of Lunch 


The food sold will pay for itself and will 
also pay the wages of assistant cook, $1 per 
day. On the one-cent lunch, which consists 
only of soup, there is a loss. While on the 
five-cent lunch, such as a bowl of soup, a 
package of sandwiches, a dish of dessert, a 
package of crackers or cookies and a pack- 
age of candy, there is a slight profit. There 
are between thirty and fifty one-cent lunches 
served every day, twenty three-cent lunches, 
and fifty five-cent lunches, fifteen to twenty- 
five six- to eight-cent lunches. A ten-cent 
lunch is more than an adult can eat. We 
serve from 115 to 146 lunches td the same 
number of children a day. The first eight 
weeks there were about 4500 lunches served. 
The supervisor of the day receives between 
$4 and $6 a day and the receipts for the 
week average about $20 to $30, if there are 
no holidays. 


COMMENTS, SUCH AS PAYING 
MENT, ETC. 


COOK, EQUIP- 


The Chicago reports tell us that there are 
one million, five hundred thousand dollars 
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spent by high school students on noon-day 
lunches, If this $1,500,000 is spent in out- 
side lunch rooms, it purchases 88,000,000 
calories, but if it is spent in school lunch 
rooms, $1,500,000 will purchase 178,000,000 
calories. 

Our lunches are patronized by three- 
fourths of the teachers in the building, two 
teachers who pride themselves on having 
never missed a lunch since they were inaug- 
urated. We also have two teachers and 
some pupils who come from a school six 
blocks distant. 

Our lunches have been patronized and 
highly praised by the supervising principal, 
superintendent of schools, principals and the 
school nurse. The teachers claim that there 
is a marked improvement in attendance, less 
illness, and a decidcd increase in activity 
during the afternoon session. 

The success of our enterprise lies not in 
the fact that we make -the food pay for 
itself but in the class of children we are 
serving. 

STATEMENT 
September 29 to February 13, 1914 


Number of HeEtper’s Lunches 


463 
Number of Paid Lunches 


9,351 


Total number children served .... 9,814 


Money received for nourishment.... $93.: 
Money received for penny table.... 278.2: 


$371.76 
Month of January as an Example 


Total received for food 
Totai cost of food for month ... 


++ 74.93 


Balance 


Statement by Months—Lunches Served 


Sept. 29-Oct. 31 inclusive 2,899 
Nov. 3-Nov. 25 inclusive ........... 1,885 
Dec. 1-Dec, 18 inclusive 
Jan. 5-Jan. 30 inclusive 


i 2,474 
Feb. 2-Feb. 27 inclusive 


1,937 


Mary S. PARKER, 


FirstVice-president Plainfield Association 
of Mothers; Chairman, New Jersey 
Home Economics Committee. 


For further advice in regard to Public 
School Lunches address, 
Mrs, H. E. Parker, 
ot Westervelt Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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NEW YORK 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
executive board was held at Albany on 
March 31 and April 1. The first getting 
together was at a very delightful reception 
given by Mrs. W. W. Lenox, President of 
the Mothers’ Club of Albany, to give the 
members of the executive board an oppor- 
tunity to meet the members of the Mothers’ 
Club and representative women of Albany. 
Mrs. Lenox was assisted by Mrs, John D. 
Whish, Mrs. F. J. Bailey, Mrs. Lewis Cass, 
Mrs. O. C. MacKenzie, Miss Van Der Wart, 
all of Albany. In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Lenox, Mrs, Henry Osgood Holland, 
of Buffalo, President of the Assembly ; Mrs. 
Bailey; Mrs. E. A. Tuttle, of New York; 
Mrs. M. C. Halley, of Lockport; Mrs. Salts- 
ford, of Poughkeepsie; Mrs. Parsons, of 
Binghamton; Mrs. Turner, of Buffalo. 

On Tuesday evening the executive board, 
including Mrs. D. O. Mears, were guests of 
the Mothers’ Club of Albany at a regular 
meeting of the club held in the beautiful 
auditorium of the new Educational Build- 
ing. Mrs. Lenox presided, and after music 
by a male quartette, presented Mr. F. J. 
Gould, of London, England, who spoke on 
“Teaching Moral Education to Children.” 

Mr. Gould illustrated his method of teach- 
ing with the assistance of 25 boys and girls 
from the Albany schools, who were seated 
upon the platform, backs to the audience. 
The especial topic of the evening was Self- 
Control, and by means of stories well told 
and judicious questioning in a skilful man- 
ned, Mr. Gould drew out from the children 
that to develop self-control in youth they 
must aim straight, concentrate, leave some 
things behind, learn to control others, con- 
trol self for own sake, control self for the 
sake of others. All who saw and heard this 
demonstration realized its possibilities in 
the education of young people. 

Two meetings of the board were held on 
Wednesday. Especial emphasis has been 
placed by the Chairman of Extension Work 
on learning how many clubs are organized 
in New York State, but not affiliated, as it 
had been learned that Poughkeepsie, Bing- 
hamton, Gloversville and Troy all had sev- 
eral flourishing organizations. The Presi- 
dents of these Councils of Clubs were in- 
vited to be guests at the executive meetings, 
to tell of the work they are doing and to 
learn the advantages of affiliation. The 
acquaintance thus formed proved very 
happy, and it is hoped will soon result in 
a closer relationship, 

During the two months since the previous 
meeting, the following clubs have affiliated: 
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Lockport Mothers’ Study Club, Mrs. C. A. 
Craine, President; Gloversville P. T. Coun- 
cil, Mrs. .-Charles Muddle, President; 
Poughkeepsie P. T. A. No. 7, Mrs. Alex. 
Carven, President; Buffalo Presidents’ 
Council, Mrs, G..E. Minthome, President. 

Mrs. Halley, Chairman of Extension, re- 
ported seven engagements this month at as 
many towns to organize new clubs. 

The State Treasurer, Mrs. F. W. Sher- 
wood, of Hornell, reported the Child-Wel- 
fare fund to date for the State as $66.35. 
Mrs. Mears stated that at the present time 
New York State has made the largest re- 
turns to this fund. 

An invitation from the Mothers’ Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been accepted by the 
board, to hold the Mothers’ Assembly in 
Buffalo in October, 1914. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will be held in Lockport in May as guests of 
the Mothers’ Club of Lockport, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, National Chair- 
man of Parent-Teacher Department, has 
been making a tour of the State organizing 
-arent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. Johnson 
having secured her services for six weeks. 
In that time Mrs. Smith has visited 38 
counties and spoken in 63 schools. She ex- 
pects to leave 75 new Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations as members of the Pennsylvania 
Congress. 

Mrs. Herman H. Birney spent a month in 
the fall in organizing, and the result is that 
nearly every part of the State is now inter- 
ested in the Mothers’ Congress. 

Mr. Wickes Wamboldt has been appointed 
by the National Congress of Mothers to 
take charge in Pennsylvania of the sale of 
the Mothers’ Congress books recently pub- 
lished, entitled “ Parents and Their Prob- 
lems.” It is the intention of the Congress 
that these books covering Child-Study and 
Child-Welfare in home, church, school and 
State shall be used for study circles of moth- 
ers. They represent the best thought and 
latest knowledge on child-life, and are 
regarded by experts as the best books that 
have been published, The co-operation of 
every member of the Congress is asked in 
having Pennsylvania establish the highest 
record for the circulation of these valuable 
books. 

A year’s subscription to CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGAZINE and membership in the Congress 
is given to each purchaser. Mr. Wamboldt’s 
headquarters are in Pittsburgh. 

The Spring Council of Presidents was 
held at 1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
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April 30th, of the work 


when reports 
throughout the State were given. 


A reception at the Bellevue-Stratford 
brought the members together in the after- 
noon for social interchange of ideas, and 
to promote acquaintance among the mem- 
bers. 

The Pennsylvania Congress sent delegates 
to the conference on “ Training in Citizen- 
ship,” given under the auspices of the Peace 
and Arbitration Society and addressed by 
Hon. Philander P. Claxton. Representa- 
tives from the Congress also attended, on 
invitation, a meeting in the Mayor’s recep- 
tion room when plans were accepted for 
forming the Baby-Welfare Association in 
which all organizations working in the in- 
terest of the child should participate. Mrs. 
Johnson, Chief Executive of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers, was present. 
Mayor Blankenburg presided. Eighty-nine 
organizations were represented and plans 
were suggested for co-operation with the 
Board of Health in Baby-Saving work. 

The West Philadelphia Mothers’ Round 
Table is now in its fifth year, and holds 

“meetings the second Wednesday in each 
month at the Hanna School. This associa- 
tion has been largely instrumental in mak- 
ing the dental clinic possible in the school, 
having supplied the equipment by raising the 
necessary funds. Mrs. J. S. Kunkle is Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Vice-president, 
Mrs. R. Rhinehart, Secretary, Mrs. W. Let- 
ford, Treasurer. 

The association in Milton has varied its 
work the past winter, giving health talks in 
the schools. An entertainment at which the 
children demonstrated the kind of work they 
were doing was given; an admission fee of 
ten cents was charged and proved a means 
of raising funds to extend the work. 
Clothes and shoes were furnished to those 
children absent from school on account of 
the need. A donation of $5 was sent to the 
Treasurer of the Congress of Mothers to 
be used for the general work of the State. 

In Allentown a committee from the cen- 
tral body of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion appeared before the Councils advocat- 
ing a curfew law for children, and the cen- 
sorship of moving pictures. 

A series of instructive lectures has been 
given this winter by the association. In 
January, Dr. J. A. Haas, President of Muh- 
lenburg College, covered the subject of 
“ Adult Education.” In February, Prof. 
E. L. Bowman, of State College, took as 
his subject “Industrial Education.” . 

In Williamsport the work continues to 

thrive. Co-operation being the keynote, 
and the subject presented at the October 





. 
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meeting. In November there was an even- 
ing meeting to which the fathers came to 
take part in the discussion concerning the 
advisability of placing a swimming pool in 
the new High School. The Alumnz and 
Parent-Teacher Association gave a joint re- 
ception to Miss Thacher, who had taught 
twenty-five years in the High School; a 
purse of more than five hundred dollars 
was also presented her. The student body 
and the parents and teachers are closely 
allied in various works and entertainments 
throughout the year. The decoration of the 
new High School is now an object for which 
all interested are raising funds. 

In Somerset the evening meetings have 
become popular with fathers as well as 
mothers, teachers and principal. The pro- 
grams have taken up the questions of home 
discipline, moral and religious training, 
school improvement; also at these meetings 
the School Board is invited to present its 
plans and acquaint the association with edu- 
cational theory and practice. The advisa- 
bility of the curfew law is being considered, 
playgrounds have been maintained for two 
summers, when classes in basketry, sewing, 
lace-making and cooking have been con- 
ducted. In winter, too, there has been a 
sewing class held in the court house and 
largely attended. Additions have been made 
to the school library and a library for moth- 
ers has been stocked. A permanent tuber- 
culosis exhibit has been secured for the 
school, also material from the National Au- 
dubon Society to assist the teaching of 
nature study. Eighty dollars worth of pic- 
tures have been given to the school and the 
association has also helped in getting a new 
piano and has helped provide prizes for the 
domestic science exhibits at the fair con- 
ducted by the county superintendents. Music 
and recitation lighten nearly all the pro- 
grams. 

The Frankford Mothers’ Club continues 
its usual and varied work of instruction 
and helpfulness. A donation of $10 was 
sent to assist in defraying the working ex- 
penses of the executive office at 1302 Spuce 
Street. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Special Features Annual Convention— 
Baby-Welfare Work—Rhode Island 
Mothers’ Congress Provides Enter- 
tainment for 1500 Children—Oh’s and 
Ah’s Numerous 


The Rhode Island Congress of Mothers 
held its annual meeting in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, March 2sth, and re-elected the Presi- 
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dent, Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett, to serve an- 
other term. The other officers elected are: 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Ella Pierce, Mrs, Carl 
Barus and Mrs. Jay Perkins; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs, Clinton V. Dean; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Phebe E. Wilbur; 
Treasurer, Mrs, Fred. E. Talbot. 
WORK REVIEWED 

Mrs. Bartlett thanked the members for 
their loyal co-operation and the standing 
shoulder to shoulder which had been a 
large factor in making her first term of 
office a success. She reviewed the year 
and made special mention of the work of 
the State Organizer, Mrs. Daniel F. Hay- 
den, who has added 20 new clubs to the 
Congress during the year. 

She said the moving pictures had been 
investigated in Providence and found 
fairly good, keeping a high standard and 
in many ways satisfactory. She said she 
would like to see added to the Police Com- 
mission an advisory board of censors. 

Mrs. Bartlett took up briefly the need 
of a Juvenile Court system and a better 
system of probation. She said: “ Never 
before has the world realized as it does 
to-day that mistaken methods of dealing 
with children are responsible for much of 
infant mortality, disease and crime. It is 
the potential child, the arbiter of all that 
may be best in the school, the home and the 
State that has enlisted the sympathies and 
the intellectual efforts of many of our best 
men and women. We appreciate the saying, 
‘He who has the young people has the 
future.’ ” 

Mrs, Bartlett paid tribute to the ear- 
nestness and zeal of the committees of the 
Congress in baby welfare work, in organ- 
ization and in school hygiene. 


REPORTS PRESENTED 


The report of the Christmas Tree Com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Henry Fletcher, and the report 
of the Chairman was also read by Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

The report of the standing committee on 
Child Labor was presented by Mrs. Carl 
Barus, who explained the idea of uniform 
laws, with especial reference to a uniform 
child-labor law. She also explained the 
need of the force of public opinion to help 
plan the bill preventing children from trad- 
ing on the street at night. 

Upon motion of Mrs. Louis L. Angell, 
the Congress as a body endorsed the pas- 
sage of the Newsboys and Street Traders’ 
bill. 
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Mrs. William A. Heath, Chairman of the 
Committee on Child-Hygiene, reported work 
for babies “during the summer among the 
Portuguese and the need for help in the 
other congested districts was mentioned, 

Mrs. Frank A. Waterman, Chairman of 
the Home Economics Committee, made a 
report, and Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, re- 
ported work for a Juvenile Court system 
throughout the State and a better system 
of probation. She noted a bill now before 
the Legislature looking toward that end. 

Mrs. George W. Friend, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, said she had provided 
speakers and lists of names of speakers to 
Mothers’ Clubs. Mrs. Jay Perkins, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, re- 
ported $177 collected. 

The resignation of the Treasurer, Alice 
Collins Gleason, was read and accepted with 
regret. 


CLUBS REPRESENTED 


The clubs which made reports through 
their directors were the All Saints’ Mothers’ 
Club, Ada L, Sawyer; Almy Street Mothers’ 
Club, Althea Street Mothers’ Club, Arling- 
ton Mothers’ Club, Bellevue Avenue, Berk- 
shire Street, Bridgham Street, Calhoun Ave- 
nue, Cranston Street Mothers’ Club, Paw- 
tucket Mothers’ Club, East and Arnold 
Street Mothers’ Club, East Manning Street, 
Conimicut Mothers’ Club, Fairlawn, Paw- 
tucket; Friendship Street, Laurel Hill Civic 
Club, Montague Street, Mt. Pleasant Ave- 
nue Mothers’ Club, Manton Mothers’ Club, 
Mrs. H. Leonard Thorpe; Niagara Mothers’ 
Club, Normal School Mothers’ Club, Cen- 
tral Falls Mothers’ Club, Prospect Street, 
Pawtucket; Thurber’s Avenue, Potter Ave- 
nue Mothers’ Club, Providence Section, 
Council of Jewish Women; Ralph Street 
Mothers’ Club, Rhode Island Kindergarten 
League, Roger Williams Neighborhood 
Club, School Street, Thornton Mothers’ 
Club, Sisson Street Mothers’ Club, Slater 
Avenue, Smith Street Mothers’ Club, Vine- 
yard Street Mothers’ Club, Watchemoket 
Mothers’ Club, Warren Mothers’ Club, Web- 
ster Avenue Mothers’ Club, Williard Ave- 
nue Mothers’ Club. 


MOTHERS GIVE CHILDREN ENTERTAINMENT 

It was movie day for over 1500 children 
at B. F. Keith’s Theatre, and moving day 
for about two policemen to keep the throng 
in line, which stormed the box office for an 
hour before the doors were opened at 10.30. 


For 10 cents admission, the Rhode Island 
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Congress of Mothers provided an entertain- 
ment of moving pictures, of a generally edu- 
cational nature, for an hour and a half. 
Manager Charles Lovenberg placed the 
theatre at the disposal of the Congress of 
Mothers, together with the films, the film 
operator and box office attaches. It is safe 
to say that no more jubilant active audience 
ever gathered within the doors of the play- 
house, 2 

In addition to the thanks and appreciation 
which the Congress extends to Mr. Loven- 
berg, they also wish credit given to Isaac O. 
Winslow, Superintendent of Schools, for 
his co-operation in sending notices of the 
entertainment to all the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools last week, together with a per- 
sonal note of recommendation, and to 
Mayor Gainer for allowing the younger 
children to go to the theatre unattended. 
The youngsters were placed in charge of 
matrons on arriving at the theatre. 

Children who came without mother or 
older sisters were divided into groups of 
ten and taken into the theatre in the charge 
of matrons who were there for that purpose, 
and by 10: 30 the auditorium was filled from 
the “ chutes ” to the “ downstairs part ” with 
a chattering, restless throng. 

First came a film showing live sea ani- 
malcule, greatly enlarged under the micro- 
scope, and many were the “ohs” and 
“ahs” as the queer little animals scooted 
back and forth across the screen. Then 
came a picture showing a funny series of 
adventures of a hunter in the desert, drawn 
by a cartoonist, which brought forth shrieks 
of laughter. The most important film of 
the program was called “ Better Babies,” 
showing in a life-like way, what to do and 
what not to do in bringing up babies. Dur- 
ing this picture Dr, Henry W. Burnett gave 
a lecture. 

The affair was under the direction of Mrs. 
Dwight K. Bartlett, President of the Rhode 
Island Congress of Mothers. 

At a meeting of the President’s Council 
held April 6th, the value of the Providence 
Public Library as an educational factor in 
the community was emphasized by Miss 
Sarah E. Doyle in the library of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association building. 

In characteristic fashion Miss Doyle ex- 
pressed her willingness to give advice and 
the keynote of her earnest, forceful address 
was, strive to instil into the mind of a child 
a love of reading and by judicious selections 
train him so that he will come to love books 
that are worth while. Emphasis was laid 
upon the necessity of giving him outlines of 
history—especially local history—not the 
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dry-as-dust variety—but making of it a story 
that could not fail to interest. 

That histcry and biography proved far 
more interesting if the mother and child 
read together was made quite apparent, and 
tribute was paid to the children’s room at 
the Public Library and to the general help- 
fulness of the librarian and assistants. 

Roll call at the close of the session 
showed that a large proportion of the affil- 
iated clubs were represented. 


TENNESSEE 


Third Annual Congress of Mothers Met 
in Knoxville March 27-28 


With a large attendance of delegates 
from various parts of the State and an 
exemplification of real spirit, the Third 
Annual State Congress on the Welfare of 
the Child under the auspices of the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association, convened at the Ly- 
ceum building, Knoxville. The motto of 
the association, “ Tennessee for the Rights 
of the Child,” was prevalent throughout 
the sessions. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, of Nashville, Pres- 
ident of the State Association, presided 
ably over the sessions. She introduced each 
of the speakers on the program and always 
gave a special word of good cheer or hearty 
congratulation to each. Her presiding abil- 
ity did much to make the meetings most en- 
joyable. 

Following the call to order Rev. Herbert 
Booth Smith, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, made an invocation. 

Mrs. F. O. Roberts, Chairman, ex- 
tended a cordial greeting to the delegates 
and members, 


WELCOMED BY BUSINESS MEN 


A note of welcome was received from the 
Board of Commerce, expressing the appre- 
ciation of the business men of the city’ for 
the selection of Knoxville for the meeting 
place of the association. 

Mrs. George W. Denney, President of the 
Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
made a most interesting report speaking 
especially on the progressive legislation 
which has been recenily enacted by the State 
departments. 

Mrs. Denney spoke also of a vocational 
school for girls, which is being discussed. 

Prof. W. E. Miller, Superintendent of 
Knoxville city schools, made a most inter- 
esting talk on “ Mothers, Children and Their 
Welfare.” 






“Too many of our children are being 
abused and degraded upon the instant of 
immorai grown-ups, while we stand idly by, 
unable to intervene in behalf of the chil- 
dren,” declared Mrs. G, H. Robertson, Vice- 
president of West Tennessee Association 
and Chairman of the Juvenile Court and 
Probation Committee, who spoke next. Mrs. 
Robertson made a strong appeal for the 
salvation of the younger generation. She 
advocated not sparing any promoters of 
licensing sin for financial gain or of favor- 
ing or contributing to such in any way, re- 
gardless of their social or political standing. 
Mrs. Robertson’s address commanded the 
sincere attention of all and most liberal ap- 
plause was accorded her constantly. 

Mrs. R. D. Murray, Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Chairman of the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, gave an itemized account of all 
that had been done through that office. 


APPEAL FOR MAGAZINE 


Mrs, Crutcher made appeal for a more 
liberal patronage of tlie association’s official 
organ, the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Sub- 
scriptions were then taken for the support 
of the work of the association in this re- 
spect. A liberal subscription was solicited, 
one lady giving four orders. 

A paper written by Mrs. C. C. Gilbert, of 
Nashville, on “ Good Roads,” was read by 
the Corresponding Secretary. The paper 
discussed the advantages that good roads 
in rural communities provide for the chil- 
dren. 

MORE SANE DRESSING 


The report from Mrs. L. L. Crockett, of 
Nashville, Chairman of the Committee on 
“ Child-Hygiene,” suggested more sane 
dressing on the part of women and children. 

Child labor laws relating to age limits 
and hour regulation for employed young 
people, were discussed by Mrs. Seymour 
P. Mynders, of Memphis. 

Mrs. Booker McKinnie, of Jackson, 
Chairman of the “Congress Extension” 
Committee, had spent a most active year. 
The feature of her work has been the com- 
pleting of an organization of both mothers 
and fathers, which holds meetings at night. 
The fathers are becoming very much inter- 
ested in the work. 

Further reports were received from Mrs. 
N. F. Molt, of Nashville, on “ Play 
Grounds ”; Mrs. Geo. W. Denney, of Knox- 
ville, on “ Press and Publicity,” and Mrs. 
Y. W. Hailey, of Nashville, on “ Finance.” 
These reports were highly interesting and 
were delivered in person, except Mrs. Holt’s 
report, which was read by a substitute. 
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Miss Margaret Ambrose, county collab- 
orator for Knox County, made a talk on 
“Tomato Clubs.” The workings of the 
clubs were explained in detail and the in- 
formation was a revelation to almost all 
of the delegates present. 


CENSORSHIP ON PICTURES 


A telegram of request to ask the legis- 
lature of the State to consider favorably 
the bill for censorship of moving pictures 
shown in will be sent to the 
representatives interested in promoting this 
bill. This action was taken by a unani- 
mous vote. 


Tennessee, 


PRESIDENT S ADDRESS 


One of the most interesting reports of 
the morning was that of Mrs. Crutcher, 
President. She reviewed the work of the 
past year, the growth of the Congress, and 
how it seeks to assist in the development 
of children. She appealed to those present 
to exert greater efforts in behalf of the bet- 
ter development of children, physically, 
mentally and morally. 


PRESIDENT CRUTCHER’S ADDRESS 


“Your President has the honor to have 
served you one year, and comes before you 
to-day to give an account of her steward- 
ship. 

“A first year is of necessity a hard one, 
an untried sea, full of breakers and hidden 
rocks, but with the help of the Guiding 
Hand that will lead us if we will take it, 
with this and your help and kindness, dear 
friends, I can report a most busy and alto- 
gether prosperous year, 

“Your President has not been idle, but 
I wish you to know that I have been happy 
in the work, and have enjoyed it because 
you have made it a joy. I want to thank 
you for your love and loyalty to me. Both 
have been given to me so freely that I 
come to you with a heart warm, and hope 
stronger. 

“T have made this work my first interest, 
outside of my family. Your interest in our 
State work has been splendid the past year, 
but this work is something in which we 
must be constantly faithful and diligent, 
and I want to express the hope that next 
year may be productive of even greater 
results. 

“T have been asked what is the advantage 
of affiliating with the Congress. Tennessee 
branch of the Congress is a part of the 
National Congress, and is a national move- 
ment in which every local association has a 
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part. It is for service that the Congress is 
organized and for education that the 
national gives prominence to every local 
association, keeping in touch with it by sug- 
gestion and work. In union is strength. 
The National Congress of Mothers could 
not teach local needs except through local 
helpers, It, therefore, desires a definite, 
well systematized plan of work. 

“It is our first duty to familiarize our- 
selves with the history of the National 
Congress of Mothers and its recommended 
methods of work, and as far as possible 
to adapt them to the local conditions. This 
can be done by reading the reports of 
1897, 1899, 1908. These may be secured 
through the Secretary. 


AT STATE FAIR 


“ The Child-Welfare Department of the 
1913 State Fair was one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive departments of the 
educational work of the fair. In an attrac- 
tive booth under the management of the 
State President and Corresponding Secre- 
tary of Tennessee Congress of Mothers, 
lectures were given and literature on all 
phases of child life were distributed. 

“The American Interchurch College, a 
school for social workers, was conducted in 
Nashville in January and through Febru- 
ary. I was asked to appoint a committee 
to assist on the program on Child-Welfare 
and Eugenics. Governor Hooper appointed 
your President a delegate to the Purity 
Congress at Minneapolis in November, 
1913. I have been asked to speak of our 
work in the graded Sunday School union. 
In the fall it was my pleasure to visit 
Pulaski and Franklin, and organize Parent- 
Teacher Associations, also to be present 
when the central council organized in Jack- 
son, While I have upon invitation visited 
and addressed many of the clubs throughout 
the middle section of the State, it has been 


-impossible to comply with all requests in 


person, but I have endeavored to give the 
best instructions possible by ,correspond- 
ence. It was my pleasure to accept an in- 
vitation to come to Hopkinsville, Ky., to 
explain our work. They have no State 
organization, but hope to soon. I also vis- 
ited Mississippi, and spoke at two Parent- 
Teacher Associations. I had the pleasure 
to organize a Mothers’ Club at Ewing Park 
playground and an East Side Mothers’ Club 
in Nashville. The former has disbanded, 
and united their members with a Parent- 
Teacher Association at A. E. Hill School 
recently established in the vicinity of the 
playground. Your President officiated at 











this meeting, and a few days before our 
Congress, attended the meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association at the Mur- 
freesboro Middle Tennessee normal. 

“An account of my stewardship would 
not be complete without mention of the 
Congress legislative work. A bill was pre- 
pared providing for a widow’s pension. 
This bill was approved by competent coun- 
sel and introduced and passed the Lower 
House of the Legislature. It was ready to 
be transmitted to the Senate when the dis- 
ruption between the two factions of the 
legislative bodies took place and the bill 
failed. This bill or a similar one, will be 
presented to the next Legislature, when we 
hope by united effort of our State Congress, 
it will meet with final success. 

“T shall not, in my report, infringe upon 
the various State Chairmen, who will bring 
the work of their department before you. 
Let me urge you to read our official organ, 
the CHILp-WELFARE MaAGaAzINE. It is 
through this that we keep in touch with 
all the work and workers. I should like 
to see a more general use of our badge. 
It is an inspiration not only to the wearer, 
but to those outside the order. 

“Let our watchword be loyalty. Loyalty 
to our local association, to our State work, 
and to our CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE.” 


VISIT TO FARRAGUT 

Visitors to the Congress and a limited 
number of local delegates, left the Lyceum 
building in automobiles for a visit to the 
high school at Farragut which U. S, Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Claxton has 
designated as a model rtfral high school. 

Cars in which the visitors were carried 
to Farragut and return were generously ten- 
dered the Congress ‘Committee of which 
Mrs. Edwin Akers is Chairman. 

Immediately upon arrival at Farragut, 
guests were served a delicious luncheon by 
the members of the Domestic Science De- 
partment, of which Miss Blanche Beard is 
the efficient director. Assisting her in pre- 
paring the very dainty repast and in serving, 
were the following students and members 
of the domestic science class: Misses Mc- 
Spadden, Bonny Kate Russell, Jane Llewel- 
lyn, Mella Reaves, Lucile Pressnel, Hettie 
Hart, Goldie Henson, Zoe Casteel, Rebecca 
Swan and Lassie Seaton. 

In the large assembly hall, which is har- 
moniously decorated in soft tones of green 
and cream, and from all sides of which may 
be obtained a view scarcely to be equalled, 
there were heard a number of inspiring ad- 
dresses by Congress visitors, in which stu- 
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dents and guests were mutually pleased and 
benefited. 

It was a great day for all concerned and 
the visitors were loud in the praise of the 
school, its location, equipment, methods, 
and general plan. Superintendent Adams 
Phillips was heard in a delightful and prac- 
tical address, after which the building was 
inspected and admired, from the top floor, 
where the attractive class rooms are, to 
the basement, where there are shower baths 
for pupils, 

Miss Martha Ambrose, county collab- 
orator for the girls’ tomato canning clubs 
and school improvement associations, and 
who spoke interestingly on that subject at 
the morning session, introduced some’ of 
the club girls to the ladies, and stirred up 
considerable enthusiasm for that depart- 
ment of the school work. Miss Am- 
brose’s thorough familiarity with the work 
at Farragut, her acquaintance with the pupils 
and their ambitions, and her great personal 
enthusiasm for the agricultural and domes- 
tic science features of the rural school, in- 
creased the interest of the visit and en- 
hanced the value of the trip considerably. 

The principal features of the night session 
were an address by Prof. J. J. Keys, 
Superintendent of the Nashville Public 
Schools, and an informal reception to the 
visiting delegates by officers of the local 
mothers’ organizations. Dr. W. C. Whit- 
aker, D. D., opened the session with prayer. 

Prof. Keys’ subject was “Closer Rela- 
tions Between the Home and the School.” 
On this subject, he talked at length, point- 
ing out the necessity of a very close rela- 
tion between the school teacher and the 
parent, and the home and the school, with- 
out which the object of both parent and 
the teacher and the home and the school, 
one and the same, he said, can not be 
attained, 

The aim of the teacher and the parent, 
he said, is identically the same, that of 
turning out the finished product. 

Business men associated with each other 
in a partnership, he said, might as well 
go their separate ways, unacquainted with 
each other and refuse to co-operate, as 
for the parent or the teacher not to do so. 
It is a partnership business, and the school 
and home cannot attain the desired results 
without Co-operation and thorough under- 
standing. :; 

From these arguments for a closer re- 
lation between the home and the school, the 
speaker spoke at length on school and home 
problems, and how they reflect on the gen- 
eral community and the outside world. 
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Informal reports of the various organ- 
izations represented were submitted at the 
night sessian also, by the various delegates. 


TEXAS 


First District Meeting Will Take Place 
at Wichita Falls May 2-4 


The first district of the Texas Congress 


of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, of which Mrs. E, A. Watters, of 
Fort Worth, is President, will hold its 


annual Child-Welfare Conference at Wich- 
ita Falls from May 2 to May 4. While this 
date is later than the usual date for the 
annual district meeting it was determined 
on because of the International Child- 
Welfare Conference, the latter part of 
April, where many of the Texas mothers 
are expected to be in attendance. The 
first district, including very nearly ninety 
counties, covers one of the most thickly 
populated sections of Texas, and there are 
very few of the school communities of this 
section but what have a Mothers’ Club or 
Parent-Teacher Association in connection 
with its schools. Under Mrs. Watters’ 
guidance, active and interested mothers have 
organized the work well in their communi- 
ties and an earnest body of women is 
expected to be in attendance. 

On the program of the two days’ sessions 
will appear the names of Dr. K. B. Bizzell, 
President of the College of Industrial Arts; 
Mrs. J, N. Porter, founder and honorary 
president and a life member of the executive 
board of the Texas Congress of Mothers; 
Mrs. Chalmers W. Hutchinson, now Presi- 
dent of the State organization; and Prof. 
J. W. Cantwell, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Fort Worth. Mrs. J. W. Lee, of 
Wichita Falls, auditor of the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers, and an _ enthusiastic 
worker in Child-Welfare work, has charge 
of the local arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates. 

The Third International Child-Welfare 
Conference, under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association, held in Washington 
from April 22 to 27, attracted much inter- 
est in the circle of Child-Welfare workers 
throughout Texas. Mrs. Porter is the only 
mother in the southwest that occupies an 
official position in this great National move- 
ment for child life, and to the mothers of 
the State, she sent the following message: 

“To the Mothers of Texas: Knowing 
and loving you as a co-worker in the Child- 
Welfare cause, I trust that wherever pos- 
sible you will not lose the opportunity which 
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this great gathering of women would give 
to you. Child nurture will raise the stand- 
ard of the race, and to equip your children 
to do their greatest work for the fathers, the 
mothers, the teachers, in fact, the citizen- 
ship of the entire State. In Washington you 
will find gathered together the greatest 
minds, the truest hearts, that ever came 
together for a great world cause. Their 
deliberations will be marked with earnest- 
ness and God-given inspiration, and the 
official representatives of foreign countries 
and our own Nation will consider every 
phase of child in the home, in the school, 
in the community, in its mental, moral, 
physical and spiritual life. 

“Every club in membership with the 
Texas Congress of Mothers is also a mem- 
ber of the National Congress of Mothers, 
and therefore entitled to representation; 
every club is entitled to representation 
through its President and one delegate for 
every fifty members.” 

At the annual convention last November 
the associations and individuals present 
pledged $673 to further organization work 
in the State. 

In September this work will begin. 

Out of 238 counties we have 75 county 
chairmen who will co-operate in extension 
work. Texas would suggest that CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE publish each month a 
list of all literature obtainable through the 
National office and the price of same, This 
would be helpful to individual circles who 
write for information. The loan papers 
are not used enough in proportion to their 
value. Mrs. Noble’s membership circular 
would be most valuable to new organiza- 
tions and Miss Winchester’s offer on kin- 
dergarten work. 

Texas is to establish a Girls’ Training 
School. The President of the Texas Con- 
gress is ex-officio associated with the Board 
of Control. 

Texas mothers regret exceedingly that the 
expense of the journey to Washington pre- 
vented many whose hearts are with the 
National Convention from being present 
in person. 


WASHINGTON 


The Kitsap County Branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers was organ- 
ized in Port Orchard, Washington, March 
20, Mrs. E. A. Landoldt being elected Presi- 
dent. This is a great step forward, as 
under Mrs. Landoldt’s leadership the 
parents and teachers of the entire county 
will be organized and will have the inspira- 
tion and benefit coming from united work. 
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branch of school work? 


Literature of Music Voices 
Interpretation 





Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 

The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protectit from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 





Trill 


Tone Quality 
Expression 
Ear Training 
Roulade 
Portamento 


Phrasing 


Diction Language 


Music Form 
March Waltz 
Bouree Rondo 
Gavotte Suite 
Overture Fugue 
Minuet Sonata 
Sarabande 
Symphony 


Opera 


Grand Opera 
Light Opera 
Opera Bufta 
Oratorio 





Natyre and Bird Study—Ashland School, Denver, Col. 


Do you realize what you can 
teach with a Victor in 


Do you appreciate what a necessary part of the school equipment 
the Victor is—how useful it is every hour of every day, in every 


Music History 
Aw ene 


Nationality 
Customs 
Counterpoint 
Antiphonal 
Mediaeval School 
assic 
Romantic 
Modern 
A * an 
for 
Games and Skips 
Folk Dancing 
Marching 
Calisthenics 
Penmanship 
Drills 
Dancing 
Rhythms 











You can get an idea of its immense educational value from the 
fact that with a Victor you can teach such things as these: 
Music Appreciation 


Tones of 
Orchestral 
Instruments 
Violin Viola 
Violoncello 
Double Bass 
Harp Flute 


Piccolo 
English Horn 
Oboe 


Clarinet 
Bassoon 
French Horn 
Trumpet 
or Cornet 

Trombone 
Tympani 
Tuba Bells 

Reading 
English 
Public 

Speaking 

Stories 





Doing such a great and varied work, itis easy to 
daily 


understand why the Victor is now in 


use in the sc 
than 1100 cities— 


being added every day. 
Write for the complete 
list of cities using the Victor 
in the schools, together with 
hotographs showing the 
/ictor in actual use. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking 
Machine Co.,Camden,N.J. 


more 
and more 
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The Washington Branch National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations will meet in Olympia in May. 

The president, Mrs. Bebb, has sent the 
following letter to the members enclosing 
the resolutions adopted at the last annual 
meeting. 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON 
State BRANCH OF THE CONGRESS OF 
MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER AsSSO- 
CIATIONS : 

DEAR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS: 


The following resolutions were presented 
and acted upon at the last state convention 
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of your organization, which was held in 
Seattle on May 28th and 2oth, 1913. 

Kindly have them read at the next meet- 
ing of your circle. On or before the day 
of the last meeting in April the members 
of your circle should act upon all resolu- 
tions which have been referred to circles 
for consideration, so that your delegates 
to the next state convention, to be held in 
Olympia in May, may be advised as to 
their wishes with reference to the dispo- 
sition of these resolutions, which will come 
before the state convention again at that 
time. 

Most respectfully, 


Heten Hupeserr Bess, 
State President. 


Misunderstood 
LUCY L. H. SOULE (“DOROTHY KING”). 


Misunderstood ! 
desert 


And so, you now 


The cause you pledged your life, 
and sink inert 
And sad. My friend, if all the rank 


and file 


Were just like you, methinks but 
brief the while 
Ere we should see our Leader march 


alone, 


And tread the deeps and climb the 
heights till, gone 
From our dull vision, He should 


pass, and we, 


Aroused at last, bewail us fruitlessly. 











